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EVERGREENS IN THE “COLD COUNTRY” 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 


American Arborvitae, 4-5 ft. tall, very fine trees at $3 each. 

Scotch Pine, 4-5 ft. tall, heavy trees at $3.50 each. 

Pyramidal Arborvitae, 4-5 ft., close dense columns, $6 each. 

Douglas Fir, 3 ft., beautiful little trees at $2.50 each. 

Mugho Pine, 18 in. across, one of the finest dwarf evergreens, $3 each. 


All balled and burlapped 


Thirty other varieties of Evergreens at reasonable prices. Our free catalog 
offers nearly 1,000 varieties of Ornamental Shrubs, Trees, Roses, Fruit Trees 
and Plants, Perennials and 125 Varieties of Real Rock Plants. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont, Dept. H 


“Grown in the Cold Country, It’s Hardy” 





Alpines 
and Rock plants 


Rock gardens are limited only 
by the imagination of the builder 
and the gardener. Odd nooks 
can be made beautiful; waste 
spaces can be made interesting; 
dull corners can be brightened. 
Rock gardens give new charm 
to many plants, and are easily 
constructed. Every day will 
bring increased interest, and 
give new revelations of plant 
wonders. 


ARABIS alpina (Rock Oress). White. 
A. alpina fil. pl. Double; white. 
CAMPANULA muralis. Dark blue. 
EPIMEDIUM. In a variety of colors. 
GEUM, Fire Opal. Glowing scarlet. 
G. sibiricum. Orange-red. 
HARDY PRIMROSES. In varieties. 
LEONTOPODIUM alpinum. White. 
LITHOSPERMUM. Heavenly Blue. 
SAXIFRAGA Macnabians. White and 


red. 
SEMPERVIVUM in red and yellow. 
SAXIFPRAGA cotyledon pyramidalis. 
Pink and white. 
AUBRIETIA HYBRIDS. Pink, blue, 
lavender. 
DRABA fladnizensis. White. 
HELIANTHEMUYM, in variety. 
HEUCHERA, in many varieties. 


* ise Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japa- 
Our Specialties—_ te Maples and Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, Blue 
Spruce (grafted) Koster and Moerheimi varieties. We shall be glad to give you prices. 


The Rock Garden 

is a special booklet presenting many rare 
and unusual plants for rock gardens and 
borders, ferns, woodland plants, lilies and 
dwarf evergreens. A comprehensive list of 
plants for special purposes is included. A 
copy of The Rock Garden will be mailed 
on request to those who are planning to 
build a rock garden. 


ROSES by Bobbink & Atkins 
presents the latest Rose introductions and 
old favorites. Correct descriptions are 
given; cultural instructions are simplified ; 
varieties are classified to make selection 
easy. A copy will be mailed on request to 
those who intend to plant Roses. 





In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely what you 
intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. You will confer a favor 
upon us by mentioning ‘Horticulture’ when writing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 








Best flowers 


“I had the best flowers in town, 
regardless of how many times 
other people watered their gar- 
dens”. So writes a Pennsylvania 


in town—with 
flower grower who uses Gator- 


Gator-Hide 
Hide Mulch Paper. 


“I was the first to have zinnias”, he continues, “and my zinnias and 
asters are still blooming (September 25th). We have not had any rain 
since July—the grass is dead—but my flowers are doing fine”. 

“T use Gator-Hide Mulch Paper on my rose hedge”, reports an Iowa 
gardener, “and I never have to dig around the plants or pull any grass, as 
they are always clean”. 

Iris, too, grows better when planted through Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper. A Massachusetts grower says: “The beds on which I used Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper had more stalks than is usual for one-year seed- 
ling irises. There were no blooms at all on the bed without paper.” 

You, too, may have a weedless 
garden, a garden that will hold its 











own against dry weather, a garden 
that will bloom earlier and longer 
—if you'll plant under Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper. Gator-Hide holds 
the moisture in the soil... ban- 
ishes the drudgery of weeding and 
cultivating ... keeps fertilizer from 
leaching away ... quickens grow- 
ing time... brings flowers, fruits 
and vegetables to maturity days 
or weeks ahead of schedule. 

Try Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
... this season...in your own 
garten. Your dealer has Gator- 
Hide or send to us for a special 
Garden Package for $1. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. P2 - 220 East 42nd Street, New York 


I enclose one dollar. Send me a Garden Pack- 
age of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, with instruc- 
tions for using. 








Name 
Street. City. 
County. State. 





Licensed for use East of Colorado and Sas- 
katchewan under patents of Charles F. Eckart. 
Orders can be accepted only from this territory. 











WILSON STON Goi 2.991 


Right now is the time to use Wilson’s O. EK. Plant 
Spray frequently and thoroughly to protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and evergreens against the 
ravages of destructive insect pests. It is highly effec- 
tive, yet will not injure the most tender young 
plants. Harmless to humans, clean and easy to apply. 
For sale at all dealers. Recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America. 1 quart 
$1.00—1 gallon $3.00—5 gallons $12.00—10 gallons 


a8) \ (eo ee 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific pre- 
ventative and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot and 
many other fungus diseases of ornamental and green- 
house plants. Particularly recommended for the 
Nectria Canker on Boxwood. 1 gallon $4.00—5 
gallons $15.00—10 gallons $30.00. 


NWA Soe 


WILSON’S AWINC (Pyrethrum Spray) non-poison- 
ous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM spray. Eas- 
ily controls both sucking and ne, insects of the 
more resistant type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexican 
Bean Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose Chafer 
and Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly and many others. Complete, requiring only 
a dilution with water. 
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| Prominent Gardeners 
have made these two 


GIANT SNAPDRAGONS 


their first choice 
for forcing 


HUNT'S 


““Geneva Pink’’ 


The most superb pink Snap- 
dragon in cultivation. A born 
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HUNT'S 


“Newport Golden” 
Sdidieine éatting “Guces” Gardens never lose their charm 


with 5 ft. rigid stems, one- 
third of which is a massive 





Where lilies bloom, these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction 


“gorcer” and has cutiived - so much sought in the perennial garden. 
oat many competitors who en- ae tee Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy Lilies ensures 
and deavored to usurp its leader- _ tively the last note in flower your success. Five pages of our 1931 Garden Book are devoted to Hardy 
st of hi perfection and unsurpassed Lilies and we give a special three-page sheet of cultural directions with 
a S — in this much wanted color. each order. Here is a selection of 
| Pkt. $1.00 3 Pkts. $2.75 e1: ‘ : . 
* ' ™ Pkt. $2.00 3 Pkts. $5.00 Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 


that will produce flowers from June until Autumn 
f Our complete catalog of the world’s most select seeds, bulbs 
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Very individual and showy in their 
different colors and tufted centers 
are the Japanese Anemone Chrysan- 
themums. 

Above, Mrs. Frank J. Tanber. 
Right, Mrs. H. J. Ballagh. 

50c per plant, $3 per doz., $20 per 100 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


REAT gorgeous stands of yellow, bronze, 





white and reds to bring you garden joy 
right through to the very last. They are fully 
described and illustrated in our New 1931 cat- 
alog. Most standard varieties are 50c per 
plant. $3.00 PER DOZEN, $20 per 100. 


We have prepared a special collection for the 
benefit of those customers who are not fa- 
miliar enough with the different types to know 
definitely what to order. This assortment com- 
prizes an equal number of each type and all 
shades of color. We will send our own selec- 


tion of 100 ASSORTED PLANTS $15. 


Totty? 


s a ea ae eae = @ @s asta, 


| 
1 . 
Madison, New Jersey : 
' 
1 
1 TOTTY’S, Desk AS, Madison, N. J. ‘ 
: I enclose $15 for which send me Totty’s Special Collection of ‘ 
s 100 Chrysanthemums when ready for planting C1) (check here) ; 
Send me, Free, your 1931 Catalog [) (check here) : 
' 
r r 
- EE sikne sien 0cwanietbolss wa wacale ud beeen debaenaie es aaa ae ; 
r r 
; Ns 6 6d ae etiam ae dad sealed aac gi lal i 
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No! This is Not an Octopus 


nor any other dangerous denizen of the deep. 


It is a great beech tree, living on the land, and moved by Hicks’ expert 
moving staff. Moved successfully, too, and now growing on a Long Island 
estate, giving shade and shelter to lawn and buildings. 


Huge shade trees and large evergreens, 30 feet or more in height, can 
be moved without difficulty from our nurseries. Write us for full informa- 
tion, and at the same time ask for a copy of “Home Landscapes,” our 
superb new catalogue. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 

















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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‘Ready Now! 


VIOLA JERSEY GEM VIOLA APRICOT 


A delightful pansy-like bloom The perfect color combina- 
that is a “gem in all ways." tion to plant with Jersey 
Unsurpassed in perfection of | Gem. A rich yellow Viola, 
form, color, and vitality. free blooming and vigorous. 
Unsurpassed as a border for 
a mass of the blue flowered 


Gem. 


Grown in small pots for Spring planting; will bloom 
promptly and continue to flower throughout the sea- 
son. Pot-grown plants transplant more readily, ship 
better, and are more satisfactory in every way. 
Available until July |. 


$1.50 for 10 plants; 25 plants or more, 10c ea.; postpaid 








A hardy sweet pink Violet, very 

New fragrant. Profuse in bloom in 
VIOLET ROSINA Spring and flowering scatter- 
ingly throughout the Summer. 








5 plants from pots $2; 10 for $3.50; postpaid 





We also have the Violas Jersey Belle, Jersey Jewel, Seattle 
Gem, and White Gem, and will gladly quote prices on request. 


Send us your name now to receive a copy of our CATALOG, 
with its complete list of hardy plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 




















BOOKS by 
ERNEST H. WILSON 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


Tree lovers intrigued by the history, the poetry and the per- 
sonality of trees will find their imagination fired by this great 
masterpiece. De luxe format. Quarto size, 66 illustrations. 


Boxed $15.00 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


Indispensable to all who would garden wisely and surround 
themselves with the best in shrub, herb and vine. 27 illustrations. 


$5.00 
MORE ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


This volume adds hundreds of :new Aristocrats available for 
American gardens. 43 illustrations. $5.00 


CHINA—MOTHER OF GARDENS 


The fascinating account of Dr. Wilson's extensive travels in 
hitherto little expiored western China, and from which he 
culled the horticultural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. De 
luxe format. Octavo size, 61 illustrations. $10.00 


PLANT HUNTING 


The thrilling story of Dr. Wilson's seven plant hunting trips to 
Africa, the Tropics, Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, East Indies and other lands. Two volumes, |28 
illustrations. Boxed $15.00 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Gardening with 
Peat Moss’’—a 
‘bookon gardening 
that is entirely 
different in that it 
‘garden success, 
| profusely illus- 
: | trated in color, 
strongly bound, 
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FERT ILIZER 
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> = For generations cow manure, in spite of its 
fm. ©. odor, has been prized as the “best” of all 
fertilizers. It. produced results far better 
than anything else one could use. And some- 
how or other no modern fertilizer can quite 
take its place. 

But, now we have made this faithful old 


tionable feature removed. In DRICONURE 
we bring you cow manure in concentrated 
form, 5 times stronger than green manure, 
dry, odorless, granulated—absolutely free of 
weed seeds, hay, straw or other trash. It 
comes from dairies where peat moss has been 
used as bedding, so that in addition to its 


condition of the soil. It builds up as it feeds 
—and regardless of how much or how little 


is.a safe fertilizer. It will not burn. 

Try this old reliable fertilizer in its new 
form. Use it as a lawn top dressing and for 
general ge den use. You’ll like it. 








Driconure and G. P.M 
it Moss, Send rant G..MemNAN J 








THE SECRET OF A 
GOOD FLOWER GARDEN 





OU KNOW IS SAFE! 


you use, or how often you use it, there will — 
be no harmful after effects. DRICONURE 















. garden producer available with every objec-  . 


fertilizing value it also improves the physical _ 
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Your soil holds the entire secret of garden beauty ~ 


and success. And while we like to think of Mother 
Nature as a most gracious and liberal sort of Goddess 
who lends immeasurable aid in gardening, we must 
first learn the secret of how to use Her treasures. 


In gardening, every thing depends upon the power 


of your soil to produce, and this power in turn de- 


pends upon how well you provide the soil with water, 


air, and plant food; and how well you maintain correct 
soil texturesothat the food and water can be utilized. 


Soil texture (its physical condition) is thus the key 


to Nature’s help: And GPM Peat Moss is the only ~ 


safe and sure way to secure correct soil texture 
inexpensively. GMP Peat Moss provides humus— 
more humus: over a longer period of time than any 
other so-called humus material. 


29-P BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INC. 
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BRIGHTEN YOUR GARDEN WITH THESE GEMS— 


Cotoneaster apiculata—A choice spreading Chinese Cotoneaster with showy red berries. 
Polygonum auberti—Chinese Fleecevine. A most rapid vine with feathery white flowers. 
Euonymus alatus compacta—A dwarf dense Burningbush of most brilliant Autumn hues. 


Symphoricarpos chenaulti—A shrub with attractive feathery foliage. 





HORTICULTURE 


Betscher's Hybrid Hemerocallis—Summer flowers of great charm. 


Malus Dolga—A flowering crabapple with most showy fruits. 


May 1, 193] 





or select others of equal character from ‘Better Gardens for 1931,"' our 116 page descriptive catalog. 
A copy will be mailed immediately upon request. 


Planting undertaken now will repay you with beauty, pleasure, and satisfaction this Summer. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated as previously announced 
is a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurcseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


—Now— 
Moles are ‘ 
Easily Destroyed ‘ 
re 











MOLOGEN | 
MOLE KILLER | 


Eliminates Moles from your | ji) 
Lawn within Two or mJ 
Three Days! if 


NON - POISONOUS 


TO HUMANS AND PETS 


PRICES: 
Ye lb. Can 50c 5 Ib. Can $4.00 
At Your Dealer’s or Send Check 


















Chemical Products Division 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 
and Fertilizer TEROGEN 





MAIN OFFICE: 858 ADAMS ST. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
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OLLOWING the general rule that shrubs should be pruned 

just after they have flowered, prune the flowering almonds and 
forsythias now, the former lightly, the latter heavily if the plants 
are getting out of bounds. 


Newly planted hedges, particularly those of privet, must be 
pruned very low. This will encourage the plants to branch heav- 
ily near the ground, thus making a solid hedge. 


The first plantings of gladiolus bulbs can be made now. Pansies 
and hardy bedding plants can be set out, but not tender things 
like coleus. Dahlias should go in later. 


From Massachusetts south, all kinds of annuals can be sown 
in the open ground during the early part of the month. The first 
plantings of perennial seeds can go in, too. 


Do not delay the planting of hardy materials such as peren- 
nials, shrubs, trees, evergreens, rhododendrons and rock plants. 
In many sections of the country, the ground is already drying 
out and each newly set out plant will need watering. 


Aphids begin their work early, especially on roses. Use a nico- 
tine solution with a little soap added as a spreader or any of 
well-known plant sprays. 


Begin to mow the lawn before the grass gets too long, except 
where crocuses are naturalized. The foliage of all bulbs must be 
allowed to ripen or the bulbs will run out. 


Summer flowering bulbs to plant are the montbretias, Hyacin- 
thus candicans, the kniphofias, /smene calathina, Zephyranthes 
candida, the tigridias, Lycoris squamigera, the Elephants-ear 
(Caladium esculentum) and numerous lilies. 

Religiously spray all the fruits this year. Early spraying is 
important and if you are not sure when this should be done, 
send to your state college for a spray schedule. 


Make sowings of string beans, lima beans, pole beans, corn, 
squash, cucumbers, melons, okra and spinach. Soak the corn seed 
in a repellent solution to keep the crows and blackbirds from 
eating it. 
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NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 9° ™ay prefer. 


RP PS MP 











Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington, as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 

be sent to either office as 





ROSE SUCCESS 
guaranteed 


this season. 


Plant only guaranteed and trade- 
marked “Star Roses” this season 
and you are assured rose success 


itsays: Either“Star Roses” bloom 
or you get your money back. 


Choose your roses for 1931 from 
our “Star Guide”, showing the 
best roses for America—all field- 
tested. 10 “Star” novelties — 
200 “Star” favorites—many shown 
in color. Several money-saving 
offers of carefully selected groups 
of “Star Roses”—the “Star Dozen”, | 


a 
| the “Super Star Dozen” and other 
‘ 


| —for our guarantee means what 
' 
| 





selections equally fine. Choose 
now. The “Guide” is FREE 


Send for it today. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Rose specialists for 34 years 
West Grove 294, Pa. 


“STAR ROSES 


) GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Spring Flower Show in Worcester, Mass. 


~~. all the notable flower shows are held in large cities. 
As an example of this fact the show of the Worcester 
County (Mass.) Horticultural Society stands out conspicu- 
ously. This society owns a beautiful horticultural hall in 
which its exhibitions are held and both amateurs and com- 
mercial growers aid in making the Spring show an outstand- 
ing event. The accompanying illustration gives a suggestion 
of the skill with which the 1931 Spring exhibition was set 
up. The main hall was laid out in a formal manner with a 
bulb garden in the center, this garden being put up by Mrs. 
Homer Gage (Allen Jenkins, gardener) . 

A continuous garden effect to and upon the stage was ar- 
ranged by Charles Potter of West Boylston. The most strik- 
ing plants in Mr. Potter's display were several finely grown 
plants of Rehmannia angulata. 


Boston Gardens to Be Opened 
The city gardens on Beacon Hill in Boston have gained 
wide renown because of their unique character and the skill 
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with which they have been laid out. The members of the 
Beacon Hill Garden Club will open their gardens on May 18 
and May 25 from 2 to 6 P.M. Sixteen gardens will be on the 
list on each of these days. One ticket will admit to all the 
gardens each day. These tickets will cost one dollar and may 
be obtained of Mr. John Codman, 30 Charles Street, Boston. 


How to Get More Cherries 

To obtain more cherries and more vigorous cherry trees, 
prune carefully and fertilize with nitrogenous fertilizers, 
is the advice of H. B. Tukey, horticulturist at the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y., who has tried out his ideas 
over a period of several years in unproductive cherry orchards. 
Proper pruning and the judicious use of fertilizer proved 
highly profitable in the Early Richmond, Montmorency, and 
English Morello cherry orchards used in these tests, says Mr. 
Tukey. Cherry trees that are too high for economical picking 
or that have reached an age when they are full of slow- 
growing, unproductive wood, carrying their crops largely in 
the tops, will respond remarkably to pruning and nitrogen. 
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An Exceptionally Fine Bulb Garden Arrangement at the Recent Spring Show of the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural Society 
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A Pilgrimage to Charleston 


A group of over 50 members of the Horticultural Society 
of New York made a pilgrimage to Charleston, S. C., on 
April 9 to see the azaleas, which were in full bloom at that 
time. In addition to the well-known Magnolia and Middleton 
Place gardens, many private gardens were visited, which ordi- 
narily are not open to tourists. Those who had not seen the 
azaleas before declared that their vivid coloring and wonderful 
settings even surpassed their expectations. A trip to a cypress 
swamp was an unusual and interesting feature. 

On the return North a stop of several hours was made in 
Washington to see the Japanese cherry trees in bloom and to 
visit several private gardens in that city. The trip lasted four 
days. At Philadelphia a group from The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society joined the company. 


Milton Garden Club Visiting Day 


The Milton (Mass.) Garden Club will open a number of 
its gardens to the public on Monday, May 25, from 11 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. Tickets at one dollar each will be for sale on that 
day, and guides will be waiting to direct visitors to the 
different gardens at the green in front of the Town Hall. Mrs. 
W. Rodman Peabody is chairman of the committee. 


Horticultural Society of New York Meeting 


The tenth monthly meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
New York was held in the library of the society on March 25. 
“Seeds and Seed Catalogues’’ was the topic of the round table 
discussion given by Mrs. Samuel Seabury and Mrs. Henry S. 
Putnam. Each spoke for 30 minutes on her personal experi- 
ences on this subject, afterwards answering questions from an 
enthusiastic audience. 

The exhibits of plants and flowers, of unusual interest and 
beauty although fewer in number, because of the recent Inter- 
national Flower Show, were as follows: 

Marshall Field, Esq., Lloyds Harbor, Huntington, L. I. (G. 
H. Gillies, gardener). Collection of Sweet Peas. Awarded a gold 
medal. 

Mrs. W. K. duPont, Wilmington, Del. (Bruce Scott, gar- 
dener). Dendrobium thyrsiforum. Awarded a cultural certificate 
and a special prize. 

Joseph Manda Company, West Orange, N. J. Cymbidium 
pauwelsi var. Nankeen, Angraecum sesquipedale (Star of Bethle- 
hem Orchid) and Miltonia St. Andre (Pansy Orchid). Given an 
award of commendation. 

W. H. Jewell, New Rochelle, N. Y. Sophronitis grandiflora 
var. Bonnie Crest. Given an award of commendation. 

Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y. Cattleya Enid, fine 
var. (Mossiae x gigas). Given an award of commendation. 

George E. Baldwin & Company, Mamaroneck, N. Y., Cattleya 
Edithiae (Suzanne Hye x Trianae var. alba). Given an award 
of merit. 

Edward A. Manda, 174 South Grove Street, East Orange, N. 
J. Six Anthurium Sergt. Manda, awarded a silver medal. Two 
Anthurium andraeanum giganteum, awarded a certificate of 
merit. 


A Mislabeled Illustration 


ECAUSE of a mislabeled photograph, the illustration of 
the vegetable and flower garden at the Spring exhibition 
in New York, which appeared in the April 15 issue of Horti- 
culture, was credited to the wrong garden clubs. This unique 
and exceedingly attractive as well as educational exhibit was 
put up by the Washington, Conn., Garden Club, to whom 
the credit belongs. Mrs. L. Emmett Holt was chairman of the 
committee which staged this exhibit. Much time and thought 
was expended in making it the important feature which it 
proved to be. 


Trimming Evergreen Hedges 
5 eye made of hemlock and spruce may be trimmed to 


best advantage in May or early June or, in sections where 
growth begins early, in late April. The idea is to do this work 
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before much growth has been made. The same advice holds 
good for these evergreens and for the firs and pines when 
grown as specimens. The yews and the arborvitaes, on the 
other hand, may be pruned any time in the year, but probably 
late Spring is best, when they are grown for hedge purposes. 
It is well to remember that evergreens as a rule do not require 
much cutting, even when grown as hedges. The dead branches 
must be taken out, as a matter of course, but thinning is not 
required, for evergreens stand crowding much better than 
deciduous shrubs. Pinching back the buds helps to create 
thicker growth. 


Hardenbergias for the Greenhouse 


Ba hardenbergias belong to a small genus of twining 
herbs or sub-shrubs suitable for greenhouse cultivation. 
The flowers are papilionaceous, small, on long axillary ra- 
cemes. Leaves have one, three, or five stipelate leaflets. They 
succeed in a compost of two parts peat and on part loam, with 
the addition of sand and charcoal to keep the soil open, as 
they are, like most Australian plants, impatient of too much, 
or stagnant, moisture. Propagation is by seeds, or by cuttings 
made of firm young side shoots in April, inserted under a bell- 
glass, without bottom heat. Hardenbergias are well adapted 
for planting out, and training up rafters in a greenhouse, or 
they can be grown in bush form. They desire a little shade in 
Summer, and a temperature of 40 to 45 degrees in Winter. 

There have been only three or four species described, the 
two following being those most often grown: Hardenbergia 
monophylla has pure violet flowers. There are also two forms, 
rosea and alba. H. comptoniana, although closely resembling 
monophylla in size, color, and structure of the flowers, has 
leaves composed of from three to five leaflets varying from 
ovate to linear-lanceolate. Hardenbergias are often referred to 
as kennedias, from which they may be easily distinguished as 
the genus kennedia has larger, and differently colored flowers, 
often solitary, or in short racemes, with the keel usually as 
long as the wing. The hardenbergias never fail to flower in 
March here. 

—Francis Lazenby. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Depth to Plant the Clematis 


T is important that the popular Clematis paniculata, which 
is prized for its Autumn blooms, be planted at the right 
depth, which means that the crowns should be set just three 
inches under the surface. An open situation, although with a 
little protection from the wind, is desirable. If the garden- 
maker is buying large flowered clematis plants, it is best to 
obtain them in pots because they are not readily transplanted. 
If the roots are disturbed they are likely to remain almost 
inactive the entire season, although they may start to grow the 
next year. This clematis thrives best if placed against a build- 
ing or a large tree where there is warmth and shelter. 


Rochelle Salts and Soil 


Dear Sir—May I call your attention to an error which oc- 
curs on Page 119 in the March 15 issue of Horticulture 
under the heading, ‘‘Elements Required in the Soil’’? Here the 
statement, “‘Epsom and Rochelle salts in not too strong 
solution will correct a condition which is due to lack of 
magnesium,’ is incorrect so far as the Rochelle salts is con- 
cerned, for this salt consists of essentially sodium and potas- 
sium tartarate and contains only sodium, potassium, carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen. It would not be possible to add mag- 
nesium to the soil through the use of Rochelle salt since it 
does not contain any of this element. Epsom salts, consisting 
as it does of magnesium sulphate, would be, of course, a 
source of magnesium. 

—A. O. Snoddy. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Continuous Bloom From Flowering Trees 


Y careful selection of flowering trees it is possible to have 
bloom from early Spring to early Autumn. In Virginia 
the wooly gray buds of Magnolia soulangeana show a 
hint of pink in March, and if a few warm days come the large 
pinkish lavender blossoms open the latter part of that month. 
A large tree is a beautiful sight with its masses of pink bloom 
against the soft blue sky of early Spring. The graceful airy 
blooms of Amelanchier canadensis, a small shrubby tree, are 
particularly welcome at the 
beginning of Spring when 
we are eagerly looking for 
bloom. The young leaves 
and stems are covered with 
silky, silvery down, making 
them as frostily decorative as 
the racemes of white flowers. 
The purple-leaf plum, Prunus 
cerasifera pissardi, is one of 
the earliest of the flowering 
fruit trees. It is covered with 
masses of pale pink blossoms. 
I have found that the foliage 
of purple-leaf plum adds in- 
terest to flower arrangements. 
In March or early April the 
Japanese cherries bloom, and 
thousands go to Washington 
to see the ones in Potomac 
Park in flower. Prunus yedo- 
ensis is the beautiful variety 
planted around the Tidal 
Basin. 

In May comes the laven- 
der-pink flowers of the pic- 
turesque redbud, Cercis japon- 
ica, followed closely by the 
dogwoods, white and pink. 
A number of people who 
have planted dogwoods have 
had difficulty in getting them 
to live, but the secret of suc- 
cess is to transplant them 
while they are in bloom. 

A tree for early May bloom 
is Paulownia tomentosa; the clusters of lavender blossoms 
appear before the leaves. It is very common in the South and 
in many sections it has become naturalized, adding a fine note 
of color to the countryside. The young trees are very pretty, 
but after the trees attain considerable age they are rather 
marred by the large seed pods that are never shed from year to 
year. I once saw a very gay hillside where three or four young 
paulownia trees had an underplanting of Sirene tulips and 
Phlox divaricata; the combination of bright pink, lavender 
and blue was very striking. 

There are several members of the magnolia family that 
open their creamy white, large, fragrant blossoms in May, 
especially Magnolia conspicua and M. glauca. Another 
family of trees to add beauty to the May garden are the 
hawthorns, particularly the pink hawthorn. Such a lovely 
small tree with its clusters of tiny double pink blossoms! 

In late May or early June along the mountain streams in 
Virginia, mingling with the laurel and rhododendron bloom, 
waves the graceful panicles of the white fringe tree, 
Chionanthus virginica. If brought into the garden it thrives 
well. I have not found that it demands an acid soil, although 
used to acidity in its native haunts. The chionanthus makes a 
beautiful small tree some 15 feet in height and the pendent, 





The Goldenrain Tree With Its Panicles of Rich Yellow Flowers 


cream-white panicles of bloom are of a very unusual character, 
looking like a very light and airy white fringe. The Japanese 
snowbell, Styrax japonica, is a small tree of compact growth 
and good foliage. In June it is covered with white, bell- 
shaped pendent flowers with conspicuous yellow stamens. 
The styrax is a very pretty tree and suitable for specimen 
planting. Cornus kousa extends the dogwood season a month, 
as it blooms in June; it remains in flower a long time and 
the individual blooms are 
larger than the native Cornus 
florida, making this Japanese 
species a valuable addition to 
our gardens and lawns. In 
late June blooms Laburnum 
vulgare, the golden chain, a 
beautiful small tree with long 
racemes of bright yellow pea- 
shaped blossoms. It is not 
often seen, but should be 
more extensively used for its 
handsome blooms make it a 
most desirable garden subject. 

For July bloom there is 
Koelreuteria paniculata, a 
handsome tree deserving to be 
better known. The common 
name is goldenrain tree. It isa 
shapely tree with dark green 
pinnate foliage, the panicles 
of rich yellow blossoms — 
each flower having a touch of 
orange-red at the base of the 
petal— appear in mid-Sum- 
mer when shrub or tree 
bloom is rare. The pinkish, 
bladder-like fruits that fol- 
low attract almost as much 
attention as the yellow blos- 
soms. A native tree, Oxyden- 
drum arboreum, blooms in 
July; it has long curving ra- 
cemes of drooping lily-of-the- 
valley-like sprays of bloom. 

The sorrel tree is of me- 
dium height, making it suitable for planting at the back of 
shrubbery borders. It is one of the first trees to turn color in 
Autumn, changing to a gorgeous scarlet and gold. Southern 
gardens may have the soft, silky, pink puffs of the bloom of 
mimosa, Albizzia jultbrissin, that cover the tree with a cloud 
of bloom in July, remaining in flower for several weeks. The 
magnolia family furnishes bloom for most of the flowering 
season, as Magnolia grandiflora or bull bay, carries the bloom- 
ing period through mid-Summer. 

In gardens south of Washington this magnolia may be 
grown; and it starts blooming in late June, reaching perfec- 
tion in July, with a few scattering blossoms in August and 
September (my garden records show a few stray blooms in 
October). Its glossy green foliage is highly ornamental at all 
seasons of the year, and the beautiful, great, white cups of 
bloom so deliciously fragrant add beauty and perfume to the 
garden for months. 

For late Summer there are the white, locust-like flowers of 
Sophora japonica, a Chinese pagoda tree, which carries the 
bloom of flowering trees into September. 

—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF ale ROVING GARDENER 
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WAY back in the October 15 number of Horticulture on 
Page 482, there was an article by Bessie E. Buxton about 
new blue flowers, in which she said that a new Nepeta ‘‘Sou- 
venir de Andre Chaudron”’ cannot be grown from seed. This 
statement is challenged by James McGregor, a gardener for 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney at Milton, Mass. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor tells me that there is no reason for this pessimistic 
statement, basing his assertion on the fact that a packet of 
seeds, obtained from Thompson & Morgan in England about 
a year ago, germinated well, with the result that he now has 
10 or more flourishing and lusty little plants. It has not had 
an opportunity to bloom as yet, Mr. McGregor says, but he 
sees no reason why any garden maker with a greenhouse 
should have difficulty in the starting of plants from seed. 


sede professed haters of magenta be warned that the Balkan 
pink, Dianthus griesbachi, flaunts that much maligned 
color, not in solitary flowers but in clustered heads, as in the 
case of many pinks. Those who care not for the cluster-heads 
have their own notice in the same sentence. If you have the 





The Hoop-Petticoat Daffodil 


fortitude of soul to admire magenta and are not averse to 
cluster-heads, this pink will give you pleasure. It grows eight 
to ten inches high with bright magenta flowers during June. 
An easy plant in any garden soil in sun. 

Dianthus furcatus is for the rock garden. Its foliage forms 
dark green cushions from which spring four- to seven-inch 
stems carrying sprays of blossoms in shades of pink during 
most of June and part of July. It, too, wants sun. 

A new species to me is D, sternbergt. I visited a garden last 
Summer where it made its home, and my nose told me of its 
presence long before the eye saw its large, fringed flowers of a 
bright shade of rose. It grows about six inches high, and is 
suited to choice, sunny corners in the rock garden. Delight- 
fully fragrant and a beauty. I can not say as to its hardiness 
but, being a native of Macedonia, I would expect some tender- 
ness to cold. 


RECENT article in Horticulture on curing ivy poison 
has resulted in much correspondence which the Roving 
Gardener has had the pleasure of reading. Apparently a num- 
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ber of persons have tried the recommended remedies and found 
them successful. However, Wilfrid Wheeler of Hatchville, 
Mass., has found that plain gasoline patted on the affected 
areas of the skin with a cotton cloth and allowed to dry will 
entirely relieve the discomfiture. Another remedy: is suggested 
by W. E. Saunders of London, Ont. His point of view is that 
the patient is going to get better anyway but while Nature is 
seeing to the cure something is needed to give relief, and that is 
hot water. Beginning with as hot water as one can stand, 
gradually add boiling water until the limit of endurance has 
been reached. If the parts are allowed to soak for a while the 
itch will disappear. There is this to be said, however, that 
additional treatments may be necessary in an hour or two, 


even repeated several times, before the itch is eliminated 
entirely. 
Dr. A. Clement Shute of Pottstown, Pa., suggests what 


would seem to be a risky performance; that is, the eating of a 
few of the tender young leaves, declaring that one can become 
immune to ivy poison by that method. Yet he finds that the 
surest cure of all lies in an internal remedy which may be 
purchased from a homeopathic physician. 
More specific, F. C. Young of Palmyra, 
N. J., recommends that after one has been 
exposed to poison ivy, he take a dose of 
five pellets of Rhus Toxicum—6x, and to 
be sure of results take another dose two or 
three hours later. He writes that this will 
not only prevent poisoning but even re- 
move the stiff, sore feeling that always 
comes after hard work. 


TEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, who for 
many years was associated with the 
Harvard Botanic Garden when it was a 
public institution, has written the first of 
a series of bulletins for the Lexington 
(Mass.) Botanic Garden, of which he is 
now director. Judging from the bulletin, 
many rarities are being grown. Among the 
early miniature bulbs to flower this Spring 
was the pygmy narcissus, Narcissus minor 
minimus, that grows hardly an inch high. 
In the rock wall were to be found the 
hoop-petticoat daffodils, N. bulbocodium, 
with enormous yellow flaring trumpets for 
such small flowers. These grow slowly from imported seeds 
and as yet bulbs are scarce in this country. 

Apparently, the sapphire crocus, C. tommasinianus, 
bloomed exceedingly well this year. Its small narrow blooms 
“of a color like diluted blueberry juice,’’ as Hamblin puts it, 
came up in dozens from each bulb. Some of the tulip species 
flowered this year, too, including TJ. turkestanica and 
T. dasystemon, which often has two or three flowers to a 
stem, of a yellow ground color tinted red, green or purple. 


EORGE L. SLATE of the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y., has made a point of checking up on all the new 
fruits which have made their appearance in recent years, or at 
least of those kinds which are adapted to Northern cultivation. 
Probably, therefore, no one is more familiar with the merits 
and demerits of the different varieties, and for that reason | 
was especially interested in a criticism of the Flaming Giant 
raspberry in a recent letter. 
This raspberry was given a rather flattering mention in a 
recent article, but Mr. Slate insists that it is nothing more than 
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the variety Ohta, which was named and introduced by Profes- 
sor Hansen of Minnesota in 1912. If this is a fact, it has little 
merit for the Eastern states, for its fruit is even smaller than 
that of St. Regis. In addition, it is tart in flavor and none too 
good in genera! quality. It has the merit of freedom from dis- 
ease, which is not to be overlooked, and it multiplies with 
great rapidity, which is a good point from the nurseryman’s 
end but not always so pleasing to amateur growers. Probably 
the amateur who plants Ohta with the expectation of enjoy- 
ing ‘‘large, ruby-red lumps of deliciousness,’’ as it is described 
in the catalogues, will be somewhat disappointed. 


The Asiatic Sweetleaf 


N about a month from now the Asiatic Sweetleaf, Symplo- 
cos paniculata, will be in bloom. The small white flowers 
cluster thickly on the branches and are sweetly scented. This 
alone might make the shrub worthy of a place in our gardens, 
but it has an even greater attraction. The bloom is followed 
by an equal profusion of berries that are a most unusual shade 
of turquoise blue. They make a fine contrast to the ordinary 
Fall foliage and fruit. 

This shrub seems somewhat fussy as to its requirements 
but, unfortunately, not enough is known about its peculiari- 
ties. An Arboretum Bulletin of some years ago mentions that 
it will not flourish further West, but that is no reason why 
those of us who can have its beauty should do without. In 
eastern Massachusetts where I have known it, the Sweetleaf 
grows extremely well. The botanical description mentions 
that it becomes a small tree but I have never seen it other than 
a graceful shrub, seven to eight feet, a fact which should be 
reckoned with when planning a planting. Even as a small 
shrub, however, it has a nice mass, without the usual legginess 
of tall growing shrubs, so that its effect can be counted upon. 

Personally I prefer Symplocos paniculata with a substantial 
background such as evergreens provide. The rich green seems 
to make the blue fruit more brilliant. An even more subtle 
combination is that of the blue needles of Juniperus virginiana 
glauca and the brighter blue of the Sweetleaf berries. This 
shrub is well worth a choice situation and repays amply with 
flower and fruit. 

—Helen Russell. 
Holliston, Mass. 


A Successful Window Garden 


URING the month of February, my deep window, with 
southwestern exposure, contained the following plants 
and flowers: 

Pink begonias in abundance, from cuttings; pussywillow 
and forsythia in full bloom; yellow daffodils, Narcissus orna- 
tus and N. poeticus; lilies-of-the-valley, Chinese forget-me- 
not; as well as baby’s tears, honesty and ivy. Another window 
is filled with ivy, begonias and African violets. Perhaps the 
plants have done better this year, for having the pots sunk in 
deep pans of peat moss, kept moist; also because of pans of 
water kept on the radiators. 

On November'11, 1930, with a killing frost threatening, a 
quantity of snapdragon, full of buds, was brought indoors 
and put in vases, in hope of getting some blooms. They 
opened slowly, and before the end of December had grown 
roots and new green tops, as well as showing some color. The 
strongly rooted stems were then cut back to about four eyes, 
and potted. In a short time they sent up new shoots and will 
be ready for early bloom in the garden. 

—A. C. Newhall. 
Media,Pa. 


The Curious Dragon Lily 


HRIVING among the native plants in our sunny garden 
plot is an interesting and rather rare member of the arum 
family from the south of Europe, Dracunculus vulgaris, 
known as snake palm and dragon lily. This handsome plant 
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grows to a height of from two and one-half to three feet; the 
stout, fleshy.stem, mottled with dark red and green supports 
both foliage and blossom. The large, spreading leaves, on long 
petioles, are palmately divided, with ruffled margins, and 
make a graceful setting for the flower which develops about 
the middle of June and lasts for a couple of weeks. 

The generous spathe of deep red, is from 12 to 16 inches in 
length, leathery in texture, and about six inches in breadth 
in its widest part. The upper part furnishes a background for 
a tall, dark, pointed spadix, which at its base supports the 
many tiny florets, that are followed later by brilliant red ber- 
ries. At flowering time the dragon lily has an odor like that of 
carrion, but it is very ornamental all through the season on 
account of its unusual and handsome foliage, and in spite of its 
odor, it is attractive when in flower. 


—NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 
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The Dragon Lily From Southern Europe 


Saving Wilted Plants 


HEN plants are received by express they need immediate 

attention, because they are likely to be dried out. Some- 
times nothing will save them except to completely bury them 
in the garden, although if they have been packed well this 
should not be necessary. Usually they can be kept until 
planted by heeling them in, that is, by digging a shallow 
trench in some sheltered spot, setting the plants at an angle in 
it, and covering the roots with soil. The plants may be left in 
this condition for weeks until the ground is ready to receive 
them. It is particularly necessary to open packages of roses and 
strawberries as soon as they arrive because they are likely to 
heat in transit. If the stock is shriveled it may be restored to 
freshness by soaking it in water for several hours or perhaps 
overnight. 
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The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund 


Mr. Albert C. Burrage, president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, has established a fund of $1,250, the 
income to be used for a medal to be awarded to the resident of 
Massachusetts who most improves his house within the year 
by adding a porch overlooking his garden. The competition 
for 1931 is now open, the only requirement being that photo- 
graphs taken before and after the completion of the porch be 
submitted to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on or 
before November | of this year. The award will be made by 
the trustees. This competition applies only to houses already 
standing. There are no restrictions as to the dimensions or 
the location of the porch, except that tt must look out upon a 
garden and that it must receive a liberal amount of sunlight. 
Entries should be made to the Secretary at Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 


Growing Rhododendrons From Seeds 


M* experience in growing exotic rhododendrons from seeds 
dates back only to the Spring of 1922 when the late 
Dr. C. S. Sargent sent me seeds of Rhododendron smirnowt, 
R. micranthum and R. (Azalea) schlippenbacht. These species 
being dependably hardy are with me still but the azalea has 
not yet flowered, seeming to be a coy beauty who can be in- 
duced to reveal her charms only by patient and persistent 
wooing. 

In the few years that have elapsed since that beginning, 
seeds of several hundred sorts have been sown here. Some never 
germinated, others, having germinated, failed, but yet a fair 
percentage survive and grow on. Most of them, however, are 
yet very small seedlings and it is too early to make any definite 
conclusions as to their value in our gardens excepting as they 
grow older to eliminate the more tender ones—or rather to 
permit the more tender ones to eliminate themselves, which 
they are not slow in doing once they are provided the 
opportunity. 

Among some rhododendron seeds received from the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the Spring of 
1924 was a packet of Rhododendron racemosum, collected by 
Dr. J. F. Rock in western China in 1922-23 of which I do 
not have the collector's number now. Though there will no 
doubt be other West China rhododendrons just as hardy 
when they shall have been given the opportunity to prove 
themselves, the plants raised from these seeds seem to stand 
out for superior hardiness. We were pleased when the little 
plants came through each Winter uninjured, flowering for 
the first time in their third year and every season since. 

In 1930 came the real test. The night of April 21, when 
the flower buds of this species were all showing color and a 
few had actually opened, there came 10 degrees of frost. The 
next morning the sun shone brightly on the frozen plants and 
many were the casualties. The few flowers on R. mucronu- 
latum that had escaped previous frosts were destroyed, as were 
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many flower buds of R. carolinianum and most of the azaleas, 
including such hardy sorts as R. kaempferi and R. poukha- 
nense. Peaches and plums were about wiped out and many 
other so-called hardy things suffered, but to our surprise and 
pleasure this form of R. racemosum was not at all injured and 
flowered as prettily and more freely than ever. Having en- 
dured in these seven years several sub-zero temperatures of as 
much as 14 degrees and coming through last Spring's frost un- 
scathed, this rhododendron would seem to merit more ex- 
tended trial. 

A word as to its nature. To those who think of rhododen- 
drons in terms of large, broad-leaved shrubs such as R. maxi- 
mum, R. catawbiense or the popular hybrids, this is a revela- 
tion. As it grows here, very few plants have reached a foot in 
height in seven seasons. Some are only half that height. The 
oblong elliptic leaves are from one-half to one inch long, 
glaucose below and the pretty blush to deep pink flowers are 
produced in small clusters from the axils of the leaves and not 
from a single terminal bud as in our more familiar species and 
hybrids. 

Its best position would seem to be in the rock garden or in 
front of an evergreen border where it will endure a moderate 
amount of sunshine, but positions in ful! sunlight are perhaps 
well avoided. On its native heath, collectors have noted this 
species growing in soils overlying limestone formations and 
this would suggest its trial in similar situations here. But 
whether it will grow in calcareous soils or not it is quite 
certain that lime is not essential for its well-being. 

We have tried several other forms of R. racemosum here, 
including its variety oleifolium (which is generally listed as 
R. oletfolium, whilst true R. oleifolium is a distinct species) 
but all these have proven somewhat tender. It would be 
interesting to hear of the experiences of others with this 
rhododendron. 

——Joseph B. Gable. 


Stewartstown, Pa. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Holmes, Eber Rose garden primer. 1930. 


Hottes, A. C. Home gardener’s pronouncing 
dictionary. 1930. 

Houghton, A. D. Cactus book. 1930. 

Hume, H. H. Azaleas & camellias. 1931. 

Jennings, A. J. Complete home landscape. 1929. 

mast, J. Ls Woman’s flower garden. 1927. 


Rosemary makes a garden. 1930. 
Beginners garden. 1930. 
Growing tree and small fruits. 1929. 


King, Caroline B. 
King, Mrs. Francis 
Knapp & Archer 


Laurie, Alex. 
Laurie & Edmond 


Mackail, Denis 
Macself, A. J. 

Metcalf & Flint 
Mulford, F. L. 


Muller, R. T. 


O’Brien, Harry O. 
Oliver & Hottes 
Olver, E. W. 

Pellett, F. C. 

Pellett & Pellett 
Rhododendron Society 
Robinson & Fernald 


Rockwell, F. F. 

Royal Horticultural Society 
Rush, Mary Wheeler 
Sawyer & Perkins 

Shull, J. M. 


Temple, Augusta A. 
Trelease, William 
Turner, William 


Vines, S. H. 
White, E. A. 


Chrysanthemums under glass and 
outdoors. 1930. 

Fertilizers for greenhouse and garden 
crops. 1929. 

Flower show. 1927. 

Chrysanthemums for amateurs. 1930. 

Destructive and useful insects. 1928. 

Horticultural exhibitions. new ed. 
1930. 

— greenhouse construction. 


Better gardening. 1931. 

Plant culture. 5th ed. 1926. 

Landscaping the small home. 1931. 

Birds of the wild. 1928. 

Practical tomato culture. 1930. 

Species of Rhododendron. 1930. 

Gray’s new manual of botany. 7th ed. 
1908. 

Roses. 1930. 

Rules for judging. 8th ed. 1925. 

Ignoramus garden book. 1931. 

Water gardens and goldfish. 1928. 

Rainbow fragments; a garden book of 
the Iris. 1931. 

Flowers and trees of Palestine. 1929. 

Winter botany. 2nd ed. rev. 1925. 

Fruits and vegetables under glass. 
1912. 

Proteases of plants. 1930. 

Principles of flower arrangement. 
1926. 
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Safe and Valuable Tree-Planting 


‘ | ‘REE-PLANTING has been given considerable impetus in 

this country by the commendable activities of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. Pointing to the serious damage done 
a few months ago by strong gales of wind in Europe to 
so-called treacherous trees like the elm and ash, The Michigan 
Agriculturist recalls the recent project of nut tree planting 
which was undertaken by the association in co-operation with 
the Boy Scouts. The object of this plan is to encourage the 
planting of trees of greatest economic value. Not only because 
of the superior quality of the crop but because of the useful- 
ness of the wood, the native black walnut ranks high in this 
respect. It is therefore considered one of the best possible 
trees for planting in the United States. Its high qualifications 
are given as follows:— 

It will grow in all sections except those of sterile soil and deficient 
moisture, but it grows best on land that will produce good corn. On 
such land it should be put out as a shade tree, highway tree, shelter 
belts for buildings or pastures, for odd spots where temporary floods 
might injure annual crops, or on spots which topography isolates from 
regular fields. The thought to be kept in mind is that there are untold 
millions of trees occupying land now in farming sections that are really 
‘“‘weed trees’’ and will never produce anything but cord-wood, or, at 
most, some low grade of farm lumber or fence posts. Such trees should 
be gradually replaced with millions of nut trees that give an annual 
return in a nut crop, and when the tree is mature, produces one of the 
finest cabinet woods to be found anywhere in the world. 

Besides all this, the walnut is a safe tree to plant. It is safe because 
the wood is strong and resistant to decay. It is also safe because the 
walnut is a long-lived tree and because it is a deep-rooted tree. Some 
trees, like the beech, have wide-spreading surface roots which kill out 
other vegetation. Walnut, because it is deep-rooted, permits blue grass to 
grow well, right up to the trunk of the tree. Black walnut is a safe tree 
to have around because its roots go down deep into the soil and because 
the trunk and limbs are strong and durable. 


A New Globe Flower 


S a class the globe flowers are all excellent garden subjects 
and, for this reason, a new kind is most welcome. The 
one under notice is 7 rollius ledebourt, which is said by a cor- 
respondent in Gardening Illustrated of England to be a lovely 
plant and a noble example of the globe flower. Large beauti- 
ful orange-colored blooms are borne on stalks two feet high, 
the whole plant having a graceful appearance. Loose orange 
stamens add to the charm of the blossoms. It readily adapts 
itself to any locality, unless the soil be of a dry, hot nature 
and even this may be made suitable by adding good heavy 
loam and cow manure, not so much for nourishment as to 
contain moisture during the hot Summer months, for this 
plant likes moisture and its roots will search deeply for it. It 
is even suggested that this plant be used in damp corners of the 
garden or in groups near the water’s edge. 


New Control for Black Spot 


i is generally understood that during the trying hot Sum- 
mer months, roses are susceptible to the ravages of black 
spot. Various mulches have been tried to help conserve the soil 
moisture, which in turn reduces the amount of black spot, and 
the most successful one, in the opinion of Frederick E. Bruce, 
is paper mulch, according to an account in Your Garden and 
Home. 

By way of experimentation, after the ground had been thoroughly culti- 
vated and watered, squares of a special waterproof vegetable fiber paper 
were applied to the surface of the rose bed, so that they covered the entire 
surface and came close up to the canes. Over the paper was spread a thin 
layer of peat moss. The result of this treatment was a complete absence of 
black spot, the elimination of weeds, and the prevention of evaporation. 
The fine feeding roots remained moist during the hot months of July, 
August and September. 

The presence of a paper mulch is not a “‘cure-all,”” for liquid fertilizer 
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should be applied from Spring through the month of July. When further 
watering is needed, run a hose under the paper and soak the ground thor- 
oughly. 


An Early Flowering Crocus 


ROCUS IMPERATI deserves special mention because it 
braves the rough early Spring weather, to flaunt its lilac 
blooms before most kinds begin to show color. In spite of its 
merit C. imperati is not commonly grown in this country and, 
in fact, very few firms can supply bulbs. In England, however, 
it is much liked and one correspondent in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle remarks that “‘it is such a precocious little thing that 
a pocket in the rock garden, or a place among dwarf evergreens 
should be found for it.’’ This writer found, however, that the 
bulbs became too cramped to flower well. To relieve the situa- 
tion they were all dug and the small bulbs carefully divided 
and replanted about one inch apart. The following year even 
the tiny bulbs bloomed. It might be wise to replant other 
kinds of crocuses, too, if they produce nothing but foliage. 


Success With House Plants 


IMPLE rules for growing house plants are given in a recent 
issue of Wisconsin Horticulture. Before using new pots 
they should be soaked in water to prevent their taking too 
much moisture from the roots of plants. This applies as well 
to old pots which have become dried out and these will re- 
quire, in addition, thorough scrubbing to remove lichens, old 
soil and plant diseases. 
When small flies appear among plants it is an indication that small white 


worms are at work among the roots. Water the plants with lime water, 
made in the proportion of one cup of lime to a gallon of water. Tea and 








A Black Walnut Tree Near Boston, Mass. 
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coffee grounds often used by people as a fertilizer are of no value whatever, 
and only make a breeding place for pests. 


Making Submerged Flower Arrangements 


ERSONS with a little ingenuity are always discovering 

new ways of using flowers. The latest wrinkle is known as 
a submerged flower arrangement which, after all, is only a 
revival of an old fancy. Two styles seem to be prevalent, one 
being tiny bouquets placed in a goblet, the other, bouquets 
displayed in a large goldfish bowl or aquarium. Whatever the 
container, the glass and water must be clear. 

Anchors there must be, of course, to keep the flowers sub- 
merged, and for the large arrangements, a glass flower holder 
is good, to be hidden or made a part of the design as one 
wishes. Small bunches of flowers are easily held down by any- 
thing handy, even a wad of picture wire. Make the arrange- 
ment first and when all the flowers are in place, add the water 
carefully. The design should be at least a third below the sur- 
face of the water. 

What flowers can be used? Garden Gossip suggests the 
following: 

A globe of water lilies of different colors, with only their own foliage, 


is a choice sight. Ferns, especially maidenhair, combine beautifully with any 
flowers—roses, narcissi, cornflowers, columbines, are all easy to work with. 


Hall’s Amaryllis for Gardens 


FEY persons realize that a hardy amaryllis exists and yet 
there is one listed in the catalogues either as Lycoris squami- 
gera or Amaryllis halli that is adapted to garden culture even 
as far north as Minnesota. This bulb requires deep planting, 
good drainage and ample Winter protection. The Minnesota 





Hall’s Amaryllis, Which Blooms When Without Foliage 


Horticulturist points out that leaves make their entire growth 
from Spring until the end of July, when they ripen and die 
down. 

In August the flower stems appear and reach a height of from two to 
three feet without foliage. The flowers tip these in clusters of from five to 
twelve. They are lily-like and of a rose-lilac color. The whole plant gives 
the impression of a magnificent orchid colored lily. The bulbs may be 
planted either in Fall or Spring. 

Spring planting is favored in Minnesota, and for that mat- 
ter is satisfactory in other sections of the country as well. 


Death to Scales on Cacti 


HE customary instructions to wash scales from plants, like 

palms, of course, do not apply to spiny cactus plants and, 
therefore, other methods must be resorted to. The spray 
solution recommended by E. E. Davis in Desert consists of 
one-half pint denatured alcohol, one-half pint water and 10 
drops of Black Leaf 40. A cheap atomizer is very handy for 
spraying the plants. After one or two applications of this mix- 
ture have been made a few days apart, use a forcible fine spray 
of clear water to wash off the dead scales. 
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Liming the Garden 


Te lime or not to lime—this is a question that confronts 
home gardeners every Spring. To be sure, most gardens 
need less lime than is generally supposed. In fact, over-liming 
is often as hazardous as no lime at all. Nevertheless, it is advis- 
able to test the soil with one of the handy outfits available 
from seed stores and if the garden is found to be too acid, this 
condition can easily be remedied before planting. 

The ideal soil reaction for vegetables varies with the differ- 
ent crops to be grown, according to H. A. Huschke, writing in 
the New England Homestead. 

For instance, to obtain best results on beets, spinach, lettuce and celery, 
the soil should be about neutral. If too much lime is applied and the soil 
is made slightly alkaline, it may cause chlorosis or yellowing of the leaves 
in spinach. Such crops as onions, cabbage, cauliflower, cucumbers, squash, 
peppers, baby limas, asparagus and Brussels sprouts will tolerate more 
acidity than the first group but for best results the soil should be between 
moderately acid and neutral. 

Other crops like corn, peas, beans and tomatoes appear to grow well in 
medium to strongly acid soils, but may also be benefitted by liming. A 
few crops such as strawberries and blackberries grow best in medium acid 
soils and may be injured if too much lime is applied, although small appli- 
cations of lime are usually profitable. The general gardener who does not 
specialize in any particular crop will find that a soil reaction of from 
slightly acid to neutral will prove the most satisfactory. This is not diffi- 
cult to maintain if the soil receives a moderate liming every three to five 
years. 


No definite amount of lime can be prescribed because the 
quantity to be used is directly proportional to the amount of 
acidity in the soil. Rarely, however, will it be necessary to use 
50 pounds of hydrated lime to 1,000 square feet of area. More 
often a smaller amount will be sufficient. 


Comments on New Gladioli 


S in any special field, the new varieties of gladioli are so 
numerous that the average amateur is at a loss to know 
which ones are really meritorious. J. H. Heberling of Easton, 
Ill., has tested many new kinds and has found that of the new 
Holland varieties, Moorish King is truly phenomenal because 
it combines beautiful rich dark red color with a tall straight 
spike and excellent placement of the blooms. Wilhelm Pfitzer’s 
Maid of Orleans is equally as impressive and is of a creamy 
white color with a strong spike. 

Commenting further in the New England Gladiolus Soci- 
ety’s Year Book for 1931, the writer points out that two 
American originations, Aflame and Miss Joy, are excellent 
examples of the progress being made in this counrty in im- 
proving the primulinus grandiflorus type of flower. Aflame 
often has blooms measuring six inches across that are striking 
rich orange-scarlet in color. The spike itself is graceful but 
exceptionally large. The individual floret of Miss Joy is soft 
pink blending with creamy yellow in the throat. There is an 
airy grace to the flowers and the stalk is tall and slender. 

In the orange-yellow class, Betty Nuthall is excellent and 
can withstand hot dry weather conditions remarkably well. 
Usually six to eight blossoms are open at once. In the opinion 
of Heberling the variety Tobersun is ‘‘the king of all yellow 
gladioli.’’ King Arthur carries many huge six-inch blooms, 
that are exquisitely lovely on strong stems. The color is a most 
beautiful lavender. 


Plants Beneficial in Sleeping Room 


HE belief that plants should be removed from sleeping 

rooms at night is entirely without foundation, according 
to a statement by Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scientific work 
in the United States Department of Agriculture, in the United 
States Daily. Dr. Woods is quoted in part as follows:— 

In many hospitals it is a regular practice to remove flowers and plants 
from the rooms at night because it is thought that they are in some 
way injurious to the patients. 

Instead of plants being harmful, they are beneficial. During the day 
they give off oxygen and moisture and take up carbon dioxide. At night 
these processes slow down and small amounts of carbon dioxide are 
given off, but a whole greenhouse full of plants would not give off 
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enough carbon dioxide to injuriously affect the composition of the air. 

The only occasion for removing plants and flowers from sleeping rooms 
is in the case of poisonous plants and in cases of people who suffer from 
hay fever. In these cases plants and flowers to which the patient is sensitive 
should not be in the room at any time. 


Rare Dianthus for Rock Gardens 


VERY advanced gardener sooner or later has a yearning to 
grow all the varieties to be found in any one genus. Ap- 
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Tikes are Dormant in the 


parently, Alice Kauser, who writes in Gardeners’ Chronicle of | 
America, has succumbed to this weakness, because the many | 


pinks which she mentions are still too rare to be generally 
known in this country. 


To pick a few, Dianthus griesbachi is a prodigal trailer | 


with loose flower clusters which border close to magenta in 
color, but no more so than does Saponaria ocymoides. In 
June, it blooms itself to death—in fact, it probably is a 
biennial. 

D. callizonus from the Alps of Transylvania is probably the glory of 


Au these evergreens are produced 
in New England, where growth seldom 
starts until the first of June. They are 
still dormant, and can be moved safely 
until late May. The best time for plant- 
ing depends on the climate where the 
trees are grown, not where they are to 


be planted. 


Bargains in Evergreens for May Shipment 


EACH * MEANS ONE TRANSPLANTING 


PINES 


Red (Norway) 


the race. The flowers are larger than those of D. alpinus and the Persian ee oe ee wee $16.00 $125.00 
embroidery in the center gives it a jewel-like appearance, altogether ravish- | Austrian 
ing. Callizonus is a distinct rose in color. It should be grown in pots and | EE ET ee 12.00 75.00 
transplanted when quite small. Contrary to the diet of most pinks, it will | Riga Variety Scotch 
relish a certain amount of leaf mold, not oak, in its soil. It demands cool- | 12 to 18 in. ~ A ehde tk eshiwkenes ses 9.00 70.00 
ness of roots, so it must be protected by limestone chips and placed on the | 18 to 24 in. * 1... ee eee eee eee eee eee 12.00 90.00 
north side of a rock | Mugho 
; . . . 12 to 18 in. *** (Balled and Burlapped) 100.00 
For the scree or moraine, use D. freyni, a wee tuffet with FIRS 
blue-tinged foliage and stemless blossoms of pale pink. Shad- | Riles 
ing from the afternoon sun is necessary. D. subacaulis makes a | OE a ee eee 8.00 60.00 
neat cushion only an inch high and three inches across. Deep EE iii wads Sinden uyuoetes ous 10.00 80.00 
pink flowers, one to a stem, rest on the tiny glaucous leaves. —, — 14.00 70.00 
D.- sternbergt is exquisitely fragrant, especially at night. 10 to 15in. *** bushy .................. 35.00 295.00 
——e Concolor (Silver) 
ee CO 70.00 
. Bt FO, FF URRY on ccc dccccscccces 25.08 200.00 
Growing Succulents From Seed py Se veces os cceswnntder 30.00 250.00 
: . : 2 sr I ccd sc cenu wee ane ae 300.00 
HE culture of succulents is not difficult, according to Ed- spruces. a ome : , 
ward A. Goucher, writing in The National Horticultural 
‘ ‘ ; - : Englemann (Blue) 
Magazine, if a few factors are taken into consideration. Fresh 9012 ®ve en cece cccccccccces 27,00 200.00 
seed is most important. Clean pots and soil should be used to | White __ 
prevent damping off. The writer says: mine 12 in. ning bushy TREPTTELECELEEEEE TY 10.00 80.00 
As a matter of general practice, we usually sow our seeds in six-inch 600 16 ta Panecial .occceccecccces 6.00 40.00 
pots, using an ordinary garden soil to which a little sharp sand has been | Sattnce ........, me 80.00 
added, and a considerable supply of drainage material. The soil is pressed | Colorado Blue (pungens) 
firmly in the pot and the seed sown on the level surface. These are covered LO 4 ad Se 12.00 90.00 
with a layer of coarse sand or fine gravel, depending on the size and kind hed 0 Ae ner 25.00 200.00 
of seed. Large seeds are sown on surface soil and just covered with coarse m... to 12 in. *** bushy ...............+. 35.00 300.00 
sand or fine gravel and watered down with a fine rose on the watering pot. oster’s Grafted Blue (10) (100) 
Small seeds should be sown on the surface of coarse sand and watered 6to 8in. 1 yr. field ................. 20.00 150.00 
down. No more water is added until necessary. 12 to 18 in. **, 3 yrs. field (Balled and 
A pane of glass over the pot regulates the moisture and heat. Light shad- eee Rebs cat ep esc 45.00 400.00 
ing is advisable until germination. In fact, even though succulents as a class HEMLOCK (Tsuga canadensis) 
prefer ample sunlight, a number of kinds are better off with light shading (100) (1000) 
while they are still small. As soon as the seedlings are large enough, trans- a a a ae 30.00 250.00 
plant them into pans or flats which have good drainage. Later on, plant 10 to 14 in. *** bushy .................. 45.00 400.00 


each seedling in a separate pot just large enough to accommodate it. 


Making Wisterias Bloom 


ANY reasons are given for lack of bloom on wisterias. It 

is said that they will not bloom without plenty of 
water, that some wisterias never bloom or that cuttings must 
be obtained from vines that have bloomed. While it is true 
that certain seedlings have shown vigorous growth for a score 
of years with only scattered flowers, and plants grafted from 
blooming vines will begin to bloom much sooner than seed- 


will be mailed on request. 


Kelsey's Short Guide to nursery products grown where they grow best, 


~ KELSEY Nursery SERVICE 


FIFTY CHURCH STREET 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 


Established 1878 


NEW YORK CITY 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work, Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 


lings. A writer in Home Acres draws upon her own experience 
to prove that most wisterias will bloom abundantly under the 
proper treatment. The more one waters, fertilizes and pets a 
wisteria, she says, the faster it grows. But growth develops 





into long green branches and leaves which do not satisfy the 
owner who dreams of festoons of fragrant blossoms. She fol- 
lowed the advice of a professional gardener with successful 
results. ‘“Trim wisterias regularly,” he told her. ‘“‘Cut back 


all superfluous growth; leave just the main branches with the | 


shape and form that you wish. Do this in August and again 
in September with both vine and standard wisterias. That is 
the way to get masses of bloom.’’ And the plan worked. 








C. E. BUELL, Inc. 


prepaid in N 


paid in N. E. 
Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 


$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $4 for 100 lb. sack, freight pre- 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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@e> Rock and Hardy Plants=e--»% 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Your Last Minute Order 
Gets Our First Minute Attention 


T’S not too late! Don’t think you must put off 

ordering any hardy plants until next year. Send 
your order at once and we will give it prompt at- 
tention, and guarantee every plant will reach you in 
perfect condition, or cheerfully replace any that are 
not. Order at once from catalogue. If you haven't 
one, send for it. Every day counts now. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 















Valuable Source of 
Plant Information 


“I feel your magazine to be very valu- 
able as a source of true plant informa- 
tion. The Gardeners’ Chronicle, Hor- 
ticulture and the National Horticul- 
tural Flora and Silva of England are 
the only trae plant instructors.” 

—Mrs. W. S. R., Cleveland, Ohio. 


You are already reading Horticul- 
ture, now add Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle. Send $1.00 for six months’ 
Trial Subscription; $2 for fuil 
year. Current issueincluded gratis. 


Gardeners Chronic. 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Official Organ 
National Assn. 
of Gardeners 
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HARDY “BEDFORD GROWN” 


Trees, Shrubs and Plants for all purposes 
Send for Price List 
THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 


Bedford Massachusetts 
(Where Your Father Purchased) Telephone Lexington 0274 




















We CAN move your 


trees —or we can NOT 


There’s no half-way about it. If 
we can, they will be moved suc- 
cessfully and will LIVE. If we 
cannot, we will tell you so as soon 
as we see the trees. Our service to 
you is a service of safety. 


Ask us for literature and 
information 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon St. 22 Monument Sq. 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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How to Plant a Tree 


ERE are some things to remember when you plant a tree, 
The suggestions are from the American Tree Association 
| of Washington, D. C., which will send any committee chair- 
man or organization leader a tree-day program for the asking. 
A piece of burlap or canvas should be spread over the grass, 
| so that the dirt from the holes may be thrown upon it, or use 
a wheelbarrow from which it is easy to shovel the dirt. 
Holes must be made large enough so that the roots may be 
| spread out naturally without cramping. 
Be sure the holes are well drained, especially when dug into 
| a clay subsoil. 
| Good, fertile top soil must be used about the roots. If the 
planting location is in impoverished ground, good soil should 
be provided about the roots. 

Plant the tree about the same depth it stood at the nursery 
(easily determined by the dirt ring on the trunk). This is 
| very important. 
| Lay the roots out naturally and cut off smoothly all the 
_ broken or bruised parts. 

Press the earth down firmly, embedding all parts of roots 
and working it under the crown. 

With small trees the dirt will settle about the roots if the 
plant is moved gently up and down and the earth firmed as 
the hole is filled. Be careful not to break the rootlets. With 
large trees use tamping stick. 

Pour in water to top of hole after filling three-quarters full 
with earth. When this is settled complete filling-in process, 
leaving top soil loose. Do not hill up the earth about the base 
of the tree. 

Trim broken or bruised branches and limbs back to the 
next largest stem. 

Do not cut back the leader or central stem, as a forked tree 
may result. Hardwood trees, oak and beech especially, should 
not have their central leader cut off. 

Large trees or trees in exposed places should usually be 
staked. To prevent chafing, protect the tree with old rubber 
hose or with burlap. A stake driven in the ground alongside 
the tree with a rubber or burlap covered wire attached to the 
tree is a good support. Until the tree becomes firmly estab- 
lished see to it in the Spring that the earth is closely packed 
about the trunk. 

After planting, it is better to leave a cultivated area about 
the tree than to sod close to it. This cultivated area should be 
from three to five feet in diameter. 

Fertilizer or well rotted manure or compost may be used 
either thoroughly mixed with the soil in the bottom of the 
hole or as a surface mulch, ar both. 





_ Dividing Phlox Clumps 
HLOX clumps ought to be divided every two years, be- 
cause new roots are produced around the outside of the 
clumps, while the center becomes root-bound and eventually 
| dies out. If the clumps are not divided frequently the blossoms 
| will soon begin to grow smaller and will be produced less 
_ freely. It is by this frequent separation that the best plants are 
obtained. At the same time seedlings must be carefully re- 
| moved or else the garden will be spoiled by the unexpected 
| appearance of shades, which are not handsome or desirable. 


Control of Euonymus Scale 


| pcos experiments in the control of euonymus scale 
indicate that a good miscible oil spray, applied in the 
| proportion of one gallon to 20 gallons of water is very effec- 
| tive wherever a thorough job is done. This spray should go on 
| in early April. All parts of large thick plants cannot be reached 
| easily and if these are badly infested, they should be pruned 
| heavily before spraying. 
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ASTER AMELLUS 
“KING GEORGE” 


The most beautiful of the 
Summer blooming, "Amel- 
lus type" Asters. Dark blue. 
July-August. 50c each; 
$4.50 per 10; $40.00 per 


100. 


ASTER 
HYBRIDUS LUTEUS 


Foamy sprays of small yel- 
low flowers. A worthwhile 
new variety. 50c each; 
$4.00 per 10. 


Many more worthwhile 
plants listed in our 


Catalog 


Send for a free copy now 


CAPE COD 
NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH MASS. 














ATERS 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


PROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 

— Large field-grown clumps—$5 per 

oz. 

NONE BETTER REGARDLESS OF PRICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Booklet—-Delphinium Culture—10c 


Vv. O. B. SLATER 
$2 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 





Husky two year old Hardy White 
Mountain grown English Hybrid Del- 
phiniums, best Blackmore &% Langdon 
and Kelway Strains, all shades from 
pale to dark blue. 

$3.50 per dozen, $30.00 per 100 FP. O. B. 
Our Station. Delivery April 15th and later. 

ALBAMONT GARDENS 

CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DELPHINIUM 


“You cannot buy a better strain than 
Little Harbor Farm Hybrids” 
Selected first quality plants of your desired shade 


31 ea, $10 doz. Sturdy seedlings that bloom 
nicely from August Ist on—$3 doz. 


MOORE and LUNN 
PALMOUTH 





MASS. 





MINIATU RE GLADIOLUS 


nave but few sets left of this new, interesting, 
and beautiful type of Gladiolus, for May plant- 
pe olors: Vermillion, White, Pink, Orange, 
‘ink and Orange, Coral, Yellow, Bright Red, and 
Cardinal. $10 for the set of eight. Supply very 
amited. For $2 we will hold orders for 1932 
Selivery. These are a 1931 introduction and only 
to be had of us. 


RANCHO SANTA FE BULB CO. 





Rancho Santa Fe, San Diego County, Calif. 


HORTICULTURE 
Plants for a Dry Wall 


HE rock gardener finds many perplexing problems to solve 

before he has advanced very far in his art. If this were not 
so, that phase of gardening would lose much of its attraction 
for most of us. And not the least part of our dilemma is to 
find plants for the dry wall in shade. Most of us come to that 
problem sooner or later, and find that the material suited to 
such conditions is not as extensive as we might like, but we 
need not despair for at least part of the answer is waiting for 
us. 

The corydalis tribe furnishes a number of plants that are 
eager and willing to clothe dry shady walls in ferny leafage 
and contribute not a little to the gaiety of such situations. 
Corydalis cheilanthifolia is especially happy under this kind 
of treatment, lighting up dark corners during April and May 
with its bright, yellow flowers. Even better than the forego- 
ing is C. lutea because it has a longer flowering period. Then, 
too, there is C. ochroleuca and C. wilsoni, both useful for the 
purpose under consideration. All of the species mentioned have 
flowers in different shades of yellow, and all are under a foot 
in height. They are easily raised from seeds, sometimes requir- 
ing a month or six weeks (possibly longer) to germinate, and 
should be handled while the plants are small. 

It is generally supposed that our native partridge-berry 
(Mitchella repens) needs a moist soil but such is not the case. 
Moist soil and full sun produces the nicest growth, but 
moisture and shade or a dry soil and shade, providing the 


growing medium is acid, is suited to the plant’s needs. And it 


makes a fine covering for the dry wall in shade. 


There is a prevailing impression among gardeners that the | 


saxifrages are too difficult for them to handle. This is true of 
many species unless one has special knowledge of the plant's 
needs and special facilities for supplying such care. But there 
are a few forms in the dactyloides section which are easy to 
grow and are quite well suited to the dry wall in at least half 
shade. Two of the easiest of these, and, at the same time, the 
most readily available is Saxifraga trifurcata and its variety 
ceratophylla. They both have white flowers in late May and 
June on four- to five-inch stems. I have seen these plants in 
American nurseries under a dozen or more different names, 
none of them having any botanical meaning. Nor should one 
overlook our native species, S. virginiensis, which is found in 
varying situations all through eastern United States. It is quite 
happy on a dry wall in shade, and there will make a pretty 
picture in April and May with its spread of foamy, white 
flowers. 

If the wall is large enough to support a planting of our 
eastern columbine, Aquilegia canadensis, it will make a very 
brilliant show during May and June. And the plant is per- 
fectly at home.on a dry wall if the shade is not too dense. 
Then, too, one should make use of another of our shade- 
loving natives, Mitella diphylla. 

Of course, the gardener with a shady dry wall will not be 
apt to overlook our native ferns, especially the two spleen- 
worts, Asplenium platyneuron and A. trichomanes. The first 
grows from six inches to a foot high, while the other is much 
lower, seldom getting higher than five inches. Like most of the 
shade-loving ferns, they are best if given plenty of leaf mold 
in their soil. 








WATERLILIES 


Strong waterlily roots established in pots will not fail to give satis- 
faction. We offer the following for shipment in May: 


Marliacea albida, white ....... $2.00 Paul Hariot, changing from clear 
Marliacea r ERS La do sAratw 2.50 yellow to orange shades .....§ 3.00 
TnENe SHAR, Sens oo ~-«CBFomatella, the best yellow Lily 2.50 
Rose Arey, clear pink ......... 3. Waterhyacinths .......... 8 for 1.00 
Gloriosa, the finest red ........ 5.50 Waterpoppies ........... 8for .75 


Tropical Lilies to Be Ready in June 


“The Book of Watergardening,’”’ a handbook of 205 pages, by 
Peter Bisset, $5.00 postpaid ; 


Please Send Your Order by Mail or Phone 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 


Telephone, Jamaica 1571 P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











| 







Protect 





Your Garden 





From Insect Pests 
Without Use of Poisons 
RED ARROW, the premier general 


insecticide, is absolutely harmless to 
child or pet yet deadly to garden in- 
sects, caterpillars and worms. It will 
not stain the most delicate flower or 
burn the tenderest leaf. 

(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 

Is Effective Against Both 
Sucking and Chewing Insects 
RED ARROW is convenient and pleasant 
to use. Simply stir into cold water and 
spray. There will be no disagreeable odors 
or fumes; no settling, or clogging of the 

nozzle. 
RED ARROW is sold by garden supply 
dealers in these convenient sizes: Trial 
size, 35c, makes 80 quarts of finished 
spray material. % pint, $1, makes 34 gal- 
lons; % pint, $1.75, makes 68 gallons; 
quart, $6.00, makes 275 gallons; gallon, 
$20.00, makes 1,100 gallons. Sent post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply. 3 

CK ARROW INSECT DUST—A highly 
active pyrethrum insecticide in dry form. 
Use with dust gun. 
Red A Liquid Insecticide Soap. Red A 
Pyrethrum Powder. Pysol, for use with 
hard water. Pyrethrol. 
FRE Write for literature 


on insect control. 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 

819 McCormick Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md. 













Every amateur flower 

gardener needs this book—the best 
practical guide for beginners that 
has ever been published. Explains 
the kinds of soil best suited to differ- 
ent flowers—planting —spraying — 
compost beds — manures — treat- 
ment of seeds, etc. It gives detailed 
descriptions of how to raise all 
principal garden flowers, annuals 
and perennials, each on page by it- 
self. Handy size. Complete index. 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT; Editor of 
“House and Garden” says: “I like the 
IGNORAMUS GARDEN BOOK immensely .. . 
it is boiled down in such a practical man- 
ner. It has the ready direct, and practical 
scheme of a cookbook—well worth a place 
in any gardener’s pocket.” 
PHILIP 8S. ROSE; Editor of the “Country 
Gentleman” says: “The IGNORAMUS GAR- 
DEN Book is just the kind of a book that 
most amateurs will want.” 


The IGNORAMUS 
GARDEN BOOK 


By Mary Wheeler Rush 
With an Introduction by 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
~~ ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
Hor 


SEARS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

114 East 32nd Street, New York 

Please send me at once a copy of The ; 
IGNORAMUS GARDEN BOOK, Price $2.50. | 
Cc] I enclose $2.50 TC Send C.0.D. ! 


Name 
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To create an effect of antiquity, use 


Boxwood 


From this splendid collection of rare 
Old English Boxwood, you may select 
pieces suitable for any landscape 
effect—foundation plantings, hedges, 
circles, corner pieces or matched pairs. 


Your inguiry will receive prompt attention. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 














BOLD and HANDSOME 
VIBURNUM 


RHYTIDOPHYLLUM 


A broad-leafed Evergreen shrub 
with deep green foliage. Leaves 
are deeply veined, giving an effect 
of leather, whence comes the 
common name of Leatherleaf 
Viburnum. New growth and 
branches are a soft shade of 
brown; the clustered bright red 
fruits turn to black. Distinctly 
different from all other orna- 
mentals. 

This is one of a thousand fine 
and distinctive plants mentioned 
in the Princeton Handbook. 


Send for a Copy 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


Wm. Flemer’s Sons 
PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Fine Plants for the Flower Garden 


Mayflewer Verbena; Fragrant Heliotrope. 
Salvia Farinacea; Coltness Hybrid Dahlias. 
Stocks; Petunias. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
OLIVE BELCHES—Catalog Annuals & Perennials 


“Bost by desl 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


S9 and6i PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 








HORTICULTURE 


| Veronicas for the Rock Garden 


| BF Frne veronicas offer great diversity of beauty for the rock 
garden. Most of the low and trailing species are good 
rock garden or cover plants. In larger gardens even Veronica 


well be accommodated. There are numerous, excellent forms 
of V. teucrium prostrata. Unfortunately, these have not been 
definitely sorted out and named and they appear under an 
assortment of varietal names that have no particular meaning, 
| such as nana, compacta, etc. There is a good rose-pink form of 
| prostrata, but I think more highly of the white-flowering 
form,—less robust than the type and with dazzling white 
flowers. It is a very beautiful thing. 

V. armena is one of the least known and most beautiful 





| veronicas. It makes a large mat of deep-green foliage, not over 
| two inches high, with finely, palmately divided leaves. It 


retains its foliage throughout the Winter, here, and splashes 


| forth in May with a great shower of gentian-blue flowers, on | 
| erect stems, well above the foliage. It likes a gritty soil and an 


open location. This plant is not commonly offered or de- 
scribed. It is not listed in Hortus. The Index Kewensis refers 
to Boiss & Huet, flora orient., Vol. p. 441. 

V. filiformis is a lovely, very fast-spreading groundcover 
plant that will make a lawn. It is just a fluffy spread of very 
fine light green foliage, two or three inches high. It retains its 
foliage in fine condition all Winter and it bears a great profu- 
sion of white-and-blue flowers, pretty and bell-like, on 
thread-fine stems, in April or May. This plant is worthy of 


| very free use. It is one of the prettiest of flowering ground- 


covers. I have grown it into vast, solid sheets and have run a 
lawnmower over it after it flowered. It requires a porous, light 
soil. In stiff soils it may burn out badly during hot, sunny 


| weather. I saw this plant in the New York Botanic Garden 


last year as V. serpyllifolia, which is probably not the correct 
name. I checked my material carefully and find it identical 


| with material in Dr. Bailey’s herbarium from Kew, named V. 


filiformis. 
V. pectinata is a gray, woolly drape for the rock garden 


teucrium, with its foot-high, upright spires of clear blue, may | 








that looks a lot like a coarser form of woolly thyme at first | 


sight. It is a very fine thing for dry places. I have two forms 


of it, one with bright blue and the other with bright rose | 


flowers. The flowers do not rise above the foliage, but peer out | 


from among the crinkly, small leaves. 


V. saxatilis (fruticulosa) is a choice little evergreen shrub | 


that might be taken for a New Zealand species. It makes a 
compact mat of deep-green, small foliage, a few inches high. 
It is not particularly showy in flower. The flowers open few 
at a time and do not last. But it is worth growing as a little 


evergreen shrub and there is a white-flowering form that is | 


—P. J. Van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Give New Charm to Your Home Surroundings 
A Beauty-Garden Gazing Globe or Sun Dial 


Price 
$18.00 Delivered 
Kindly send remittance 
with order, or $6.00 and 
balance C. O. D. 


Giobe 12 inches in Diam. 


Pedestal made of artificial 
stone, snow white finish. 
Hollow center. 


Globes hermetically sealed 
and cannot change color. 





Manufacturers of Sun Dials, Bird Houses, etc. MINIATURE BEAUTY- 


GARDENS—dish gardens, new and distinctive, for sale at Florists and 


Flower Shops. 


THE BEAUTY-GARDEN PRODUCTS CoO. 
127 So. Main Street MONROE, NEW YORK 


| somewhat more showy in bloom and somewhat lighter green | 
_in leaf. This plant is perfectly hardy in Poughkeepsie and 
| retains a good Winter appearance. 


Height over all 39 inches. | 


| 
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We Execute Plantings of 


Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas 


Your kind attention is invited to 
the choice of new and rare 
varieties of the above plants 
that we carry. 


Our list will be gladly sent 
upon request 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 
Horticulturist 
Tel. Jamaica 1571 


753 Centre Street 
Jamaica Plain Boston, Mass. 


Complete Planting and 
Garden Service 








Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Azaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantities 
and sizes. 

They are collected from the 16,000 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about Sep- 


tember first; Spring shipments about 
March first. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge’ 
Linville, North Oarolina 


L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 


Re-s 








P. J. Berckmans Oompany, Augusta, Ga 








Rhododendron Species 


We offer a number of the newer Chinese 
and other species to those interested. 
Send for special list. Our general list 
alsocontains items not generally offered. 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 


\. Send for The Book of 
\ HILLS EVERGREENS 


t Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 

various artistic planting plans for 

Sy your home. Choice of every variety. 
~~ Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 

*-e:¢ Enclose 25e for book — refunded on 

;> first order. 

ma. D. HILL NURSERY CO. = cists 

bg Largest Growers in America 

-. Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 
















JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING APPLE and 
CHINESE MAGNOLIA 


America’s Finest Collection 
in all varieties and sizes. 


Send for Book 
WOHLERT of 
Narberth, Pa. 

932 Montgomery Ave. 





HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


Will Bloom This Summer and 

Live Outdoors in Winter 
Double Hollyhocks, Hardy Larkspurs, Colum- 
bines, Foxgloves, Blue Bells, Canterbury Bells, 
Phlox, Oriental Poppies, Irises, Lupines, Shasta 
Daisies, and 251 others. Also Pansies, Salvias, 
Snapdragons, Asters, Zinnias, Petunias, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines. 

BERRY and VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Leading varieties of Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, Wineberry, 
Loganberry, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, 
Cabbage, Tomato, Celery, Cauliflower, Pepper. 
Egg Plant, Sweet Potato plants. Catalogue free. 


HARRY F. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON . - MASS. 

















ROCK GARDENS 
Would Be Incomplete Without 


SEMPERVIVUMS 


We have Arachnoideum (Spiderweb 
Houseleek) 25c each, $2 for 10 
and several mixed unnamed varieties 
20c each, $1.50 for 10 
Postage Extra—Ask for Catalog 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 











ALPINES 


Our Catalog, with Supplement, lists 
Haberlea, Phlox Adsurgens, 


Campanula Piperi & Raineri 


82 Var. Saxifraga, 22 Var. and Species 
Viola, 21 Var. Sempervivem. 


FREE Upon Request 


WM. BORSOH & SOM, Inc. 
Box 211 Mapleweod, Oregon 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Choice Alpine Plants 


Primula longiflora, Sedum _ pilosum, 
Erinus hirsutus, Saxifraga Triumph 
and many others in which we special- 
ize can be found in our list. 





GRETHER & SON, Midland, Mich. | 





_ Hillside Gardens 

ESTES STREET 
Amesbury, Mass. | 

Perennials Rock Plants 


Peonies Iris 
ship only such plants as we 
would expect to receive. 
1931 Catalog Now Ready 


We 











RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 wars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 wars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Adquilegias, 


Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 


Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, | 


Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S. 





Glen Hall Leicester, England 
PHLOX 
E. I. FARRINGTON 
(NEW) 


Gorgeous salmon-pink. Superior to E. 


Campbell. Strong grower, no browning 

of foliage; 50c each, $5.00 a doz. 
MOORE & LUNN 

Falmouth Massachusetts 











HORTICULTURE 


Begonia Mme. Fanny Giron 


fds begonia Mme. Fanny Giron is the result of a cross be- 
tween Begonia incarnata and a bulbous species, and was 
produced in France by M. Schmitt, in 1875. The leaves are 
a dark, glossy green, with sharply serrate edges, and the flow- 
ers, a brilliant rose-red, with golden stamens. It blooms in 
December and January, and makes a very handsome plant, 
when well grown. It needs plenty of sun, but should be 
watered sparingly, as it is rather delicate. When the blooming 
period is over, cuttings should be made for new plants. The 





A Well Grown Plant of the Begonia Mme. Fanny Giron 


old plant will not bloom again, as it is practically an annual. 
In the West, this plant has been called ‘‘Pollard red,’’ for lack 
of a correct name. 

M. Schmitt produced two other seedlings from this cross, 
—a pink-flowered variety which he named ‘“‘Mme. Thibaud,”’ 
and a white one named “‘Caroline Schmitt.’’ A colored plate 
of these three may be found in Revue Horticole for 1875, on 
page 151. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. Stock 
limited and orders filled in rotation. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%-in pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| greens and Shrubs. 
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THE 


PUTTING 
GREEN 
ee. GRASS 


of AMERICA 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL LEADING cows 


SEED-NURSERY (4 


HARDWARE 
DEALERS 
AND 
FLORISTS 


State sealed and certubed 





‘ palustris 
(A. maritima) 













The Lawn Grass Supreme 








Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Each 
New Variegated Ivy, fine 4” pot plants. . $1.00 
New Japanese Miniature Ivy, 2%” potplants .25 
Sansevieria Laurenti, 4” pot plants 1.00 
- Zeylanica, 3” pot plants -50 

“3 2%” pot plants 35 

Peperomia Obtusifolia, has fine glossy 

dark green leaves, 4” pot plants 1.00 
Sedum Adolphii . we 
Cristatum 035 
Treleasi eo 035 
Sempervivum Arboreum Atropurpureum +: 

es 3 


Cooperei e° 
PI cis aw ewae cna or 


And many other varieties of Succulents, 
Echeverias, Aloes, Crassulas, 
Kalanchoes, etc. 


BLOSSOM HILL 


186 Cambridge Street, Winchester, Mass. 





Perry's Prize 


Each 50 Cents Dozen $5.00 
Separate Colors or Mixed 
Blue with white border 
Carmine, white border 
White with pink border 
Pure white 
Spotted 
Plant Them Now! 
Illustrated Seed Annual Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 











WITHOUT SOIL, WATER OR CARE 


COLCHICUM BULBS 


(Autumn Blooming) 

To Beautify a Particular Spot Indoors, 
or to Plant in the Garden 
ORDER NOW 
2 bulbs $1.00; 5 bulbs $2.00; 10 bulbs 
$3.00; 100 bulbs $25.00. All postpaid in 

U. S. A. Ask for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





‘Hardy Native Bulbs 


Ferns, Rock Garden Plants, Ever- 
Send $5.00 for 


| 25 Native Ferns, five varieties. 


Catalog Sent Free on Application 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 





JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 


Specialists in 


NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
Send for List 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Hampton Virginia 
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SEND FOR IRIS CATALOG 


We are the largest western growers 
and offer only the best varieties of 
Bearded, Japanese, Siberian, Regelio- 
cyclus hybrids, and other species. Our 
plants bloom the first year after plant- 


ing! Compare our prices and plants. 
WEED’S GARDENS 
Box 55 Beaverton, Oregon 





12 Fragrant Irises $2.00 


In this amazing collection are some of the world’s 
finest Irises representing the entire range of Iris 
colors and many lovely, varied perfumes. The 
Irises are: 

Asia, Aphrodite, Julia Marlowe, Jubilee, Odora- 
tissima, Caprice, Archeveque, Shekinah, Princess 
Beatrice, Kathryn Fryer, Queen Caterina, Mag- 
nifica. Positively no substitution. All labeled and 
shipped prepaid for $2.00. 

Price iist of new, rare and selected varieties, orig- 
inations, species, beardless, and rock garden Irises, 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
Route 1 » Overland Park, Kans. 





IRIS SIBIRICA 


Each 
Butterfly. Light porcelain-blue ...$.40 
Emperor. Rich deep violet ...... -60 
Kingfisher Blue. New variety ....1.00 
IN MINE ssa. 56: 6550.56 0.0.08 8 hain ei .50 
Skylark. Similar to Perry’s ..... 35 
Sunnybrook. Grayish blue ...... 35 


Postage Extra—Ask for Catalog 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


FINE IRISES 


Each a gem of the first water. Bruno, Frieda 

















Mohr, Germain Perthuis, L’Aiglon, Mrs. Marian | 


Cran, Majestic, Primrose, R. W. Wallace. Strong 
rhizomes, each labeled, sent prepaid for $6.50. 
Delivery July or later at your convenience. Many 
other money saving collections. Send for list. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754 45th Ave., Southwest, Seattle, Wash. 





Williamson 


IRISES 


Lovely new varieties, pro- 
duced by iris specialists. 
Write for Price List 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
423 Market Street 
Bluffton, Ind. 























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


HORTICULTURE 


Annuals for Every Garden* 


F  geveaten flowers are inexpensive to grow and they provide 
blossoms for cutting in a wide variety of colors through- 
out the entire Summer. Among the reliable varieties, calen- 
dula Sensation is very striking with its large flat blooms. An 
unusual kind is Radio, because of its quilled petals. The color 
is rich dark orange which is intensified by the depth of the 
blooms. In Meteor there is a pleasing contrast of color, the 
center being creamy with the edges of the petals deep orange. 
Another fine variety is Nankeen, creamy yellow, slightly 
brushed with apricot. All of these kinds are excellent for 
cutting. 

Ageratum in various varieties makes an excellent low edg- 
ing plant which may be kept compact in habit by frequent 
clipping. The strong shoots that are cut off can be rooted 
easily in water. The Chinese woolflower, Celosia plumosa, is 
the best celosia to grow. It looks very well as a bedding plant 
and, in addition, the blooms can be cut and dried for Winter 
bouquets. 

The China asters are well known but many persons find 
that their blooms are frequently eaten by aster beetles. About 
the only way to get rid of this pest is to pick the bugs off into 
a can of gasoline early in the morning. The disease, aster 
yellows, which turns the blossoms green and the foliage yel- 
low, is carried from one plant to another by insects. There- 
fore, controlling insects will reduce in a great measure the 
spread of the disease. Commercial growers plant their asters 
under cloth tents, but this is hardly the thing to do in a gar- 
den. Instead, clean the garden carefully in the Fall, destroying 
all debris and weeds on which the disease might stay over 
Winter. During the Summer remove at once any plant which 
shows signs of having aster yellows. 

Snapdragons do well, especially in favored sections of the 
country. If rust makes its appearance in the form of small 


spots on the lower surface of the leaves, dust the plants thor- | 


oughly with sulphur, being sure that the dust is directed up 
underneath the plants. Annual larkspurs may be sown now or 
the volunteer plants from last year’s garden may be trans- 
planted while they are still small. Seeds often lie dormant for 
several years before germinating. If the plants are bothered 
with stem rot which turns the stems black at the surface of 
the ground, this is an indication that the drainage is poor. 
If the disease persists from one year to another, plant the 
larkspurs in a different situation. 

Cosmos come in double and crested forms. The weak plants 
which are late to germinate should not be discarded, because 
these are the ones which will produce the most double blooms. 
The Lady Lenox varieties, although beautiful, are too late 
flowering to be grown in Massachusetts. The Chinese forget- 


| me-not, Cynoglossum amabile, is a welcome addition to the 


comparatively short list of blue flowers. There is also a pink 
variety which is quite new. 
The South African daisy, Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, and 





*From a lecture by Prof. Clark L. Thayer, given at the Garden School of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College at Cedar Hill, Waltham, April. 








SPRINGTIME 


Is glorious time and we can make it more glorious by helping MOTHER 
NATURE in adorning our gardens and grounds with beautiful trees, 
shrubbery and plants. 

Here at CHERRY HILL you can find some of the CHOICEST STOCK 
obtainablee STATELY EVERGREENS —~ MANY COLORED 
AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS — BEAUTIFUL SHADE 
TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS JAPANESE and GERMAN 
IRIS excelling the rainbow in their gorgeous colorings —- THE 
WORLD'S CHOICEST PEONIES — PHLOX and HARDY GAR- 
DEN PERENNIALS are well adapted to your many needs. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS and STRANGER, Inc.) 
West Newbury, Mass. 





Catalog 


May 1, 1931 


Lovely Roses and 
Hardy Perennials 


Hundreds of varieties of Roses and a 
complete assortment of Hardy Peren- 
nials, all strong, healthy plants. 


Dreer’s Garden Book lists them and all 
worth-while Flowers and Vegetables. 


For a free copy write 
to Dept. T-1 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





The fringed pinks are delightful 
members of the Dianthus family. 
They are sweet scented and bear 
showers of dainty, lacy blossoms. 
They are very hardy and revel in 
the sunniest and dryest place of 
border or rock garden. 


DIANTHUS SPECIOSUS 


Lavender pink. 
Deliciously perfumed. 


DIANTHUS ARENARIUS 
The sand-loving pink. White. 
Each of these pinks 


$3.00 a dozen. $20 for 100. 
AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








Pachistima Canbyi 


Each Peri2 
Field grown, 3-6” ...... $.60 $6.00 
From 2%-inch pots .... .25 2.50 


For description and appreciation 
of Pachistima see article page 129 
in March 15th issue. 


Arctostaphylos uva-ursi . .40 4.00 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 


KEENE, N. H. 














Rare and Unusual 
NATIVE PLANTS 


from “The Land of the Sky” 
Write for Price List 


NIK-NAR FARM 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. 0. 





Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


for Rockeries and every little nook mixed 
Seed of many varieties of those wonderful 
flowers, including Colorado Blue Colum- 
bine, Indian Paint Brush and many others. 
Packet 35c; 4 pkts. $1. A 35c 
pkt. of Colorado Blue Spruce 
FREE. One pkt. of this Oolorado 
Blue Spruce seed included free 
with each dollar order of above. 
Colorado Blue Spruce seedlings, 3 
to 4 inches. Not less than 10 sold. 
25 at the hundred rate, 3 to 4 
inches, 10 for $1.50, $12 per 100, Postpaid. 


Order Now—Catalog Free 
MARTIN J. CULLEN 


Denver, Colorado 


Colorado 


4575 Wyandot Street 
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TIMESAVER ,Szis 


ccessories 


Timesaver Trellis 
Sweet Pea 
Garden Pea and Vine 
5 ft.x 5 ft. over all, 4 ft. 
above ground when set. 
Galvanized steel frame, 
snaps firmly together. 
Green non-fade Java rope 
center. Setting up direc- 

{ tions accompany. 























$2.25 Each 


Timesaver Plant Support 
Consists of a galvanized stake, looped and pointed on 
which is a galvanized sliding clip in which is attached 
a green Java cord. Adjusted to any height and size of 
loop, ll in two simple motions. 
Sample Doz. Ne. 2—2 $1.15 Dez. 
for smaller varieties, growing to 355’ tall 
le Dez. Special Bay od mg $2.10 Dez. 

_ Made special for 

Other sizes and uses aaa in folder 


Ornamental 
Birds 


Box of 6 assorted $1.00 
colors and markings 
All metal,enamel painted, 
174” tall. Are proper size 
for indoors or out, in 
potted plants, porch ‘and 
window boxes, flower 
beds or as ornamental 
row markers, etc. 

ag Pad Ge" Yresiies 
eal 

anteed or a returned. 


THE TIE co. 
Unadilla 
Free folder on bd 
items and name of near- 
est dealer on request 


~> 















INDESTRUCTO METAL. 
PLANT--TREE LABELS 


Labeled plants add wastly to the 
pleasure of gardening. INDE- 
STRUCTO Metal Labels will last 
for years and always be legible. 
Names are easily printed with sty- 
lus we supply. No ink or paint. 
Made with and without stakes for 
various uses. 
Send 10c for assorted samples 


BALL & SOOKET MFG. OO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 











Complete Volumes of Horticulture 
WANTED 


From August 1, 1923 to December 15, 
1927, inclusive. 


HUGH SMILEY 
Fenton Brook Farm Gt. Barrington, Mass. 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


DAHLIAS 


10 Named Dahlias—All Prize Winners 
List Value $15.00 
Special Up to May 15th, $5.00 
Price List on Request 
BEATRICE GARDENS 
Dahlias and Gladiolus of Distinction 
630 S. MAIN STREET, SHARON, MASS. 















Rosefield’s Superb Peonies 
Narcissus, Tulips, etc. Please send for booklet 
listing a hundred of the world’s choicest Peonies. 
Prices reasonable. Stock superb. 
ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Mail Address: Valley Junction, Iowa 
West of Des Moines, Iowa 


| flowers can be picked from schizanthus. 
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its hybrids, are among the best annuals to be grown in poor 
soil where other flowers will not succeed. Like other African 
plants, the blooms often close at night. The dwarf godetias 
are the best type to grow. Even though the seed is slow to 
germinate, this annual is well worth the extra trouble it takes 
to grow it. The best nigella is the variety Miss Jekyll in blue 
and white. The flowers must be picked constantly to prevent 
the seeds forming. Poppies can be had in endless varieties, 
including semi-double and ruffled kinds. The carnation flow- 
ered type is especially good. A petunia to try is the variety 
Bar Harbor Beauty. All kinds of the annual phlox are excel- 
lent. For something unusual try the star phloxes, such as the 
Star of Quedlinburg. 

The salpiglossis has many rich velvety colors, but the plants 
are slow to grow and should be started early indoors or in a 
frame. The seedlings damp off easily and, therefore, need spe- 
cial care. Portulaca prefers a hot dry sandy soil. One must be 
patient with this plant at first because the seeds start slowly. 

Many fine varieties of scabiosa are now listed in the seed 
catalogues. Some of the best varieties are Shasta, Azure Fairy, 
Peachblossom and King of the Blacks. Quantities of light airy 
These look best 
arranged in glass, which is in fact true with all light flowers. 

Of the marigolds the French kinds are excellent. A dwarf 
single kind that produces myriads of small, deep yellow blos- 
soms is Tagetes signata pumila. The plants are excellent for 
edging. Another very good edging plant is Sanuitalia procum- 
bens with either single or double yellow flowers. 

Nasturtiums grow best in a rather poor soil. To rid them of 
black lice, spray thoroughly with Black Leaf 40 solution 
directed upwards under the umbrella-like leaves. Verbenas 
are likewise good for covering poor soil. The trailing branches 
root at the joints as the plant spreads. 

Vinca rosea is another annual that starts slowly and, for 
this reason, should be sown in pots or boxes indoors or in a 
frame. A handy method for indoor use is to sow the seeds on 
burlap in a saucer of water. When the seeds have sprouted 
they can be set out in the soil. This method can be used with 
a number of hard coated seeds which are stubborn to start. 

Anyone objecting to the coarse dahlia-flowered zinnias 
should try the picotees, which are not so rank growing. For 
a very dwarf variety grow Zinnia mexicana, Perfection. This 
kind comes in mixed colors and because of the dwarfness of 
the plants they can be readily used for edging. 

Helichrysums in many different colors are attractive. They 
make tall growth and, for this reason, should be spaced some 
distance apart and placed in the back of the border. Occasion- 
ally, they are relegated to the vegetable or cutting garden when 
space in the border is limited. Many persons make the mistake 
of cutting the blooms for drying too late. None of the yellow 
centers should be visible because as the flower heads dry the 
bracts unfold. 








H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY —— EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 


IRIS DELPHINIUMS GLADIOLUS 


Will brighten your gardens more than six months of the year and remain a 
pleasant memory till they come again. For $5.00 I will send 15 Iris, 12 Deiphin- 
iums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glads all choice named varieties, but not labeled. 
100 Iris, at least 27 varieties, not labeled, $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected 
blooms, large pkt., 50c. If none of the above appeals, may I send my catalogue, 
hoping that I may have something that will. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Tel. 1171 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for ae cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in, 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00.$2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULOH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light — Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND, 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c¢ for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 














Est. 36 Years 


SHUTE’S SPECIAL GERMAN 
PEAT MOSS 
Unexcelled in bulk, quality and price 
Single Bales $3.00 
delivered f. 0. b. cars 


Philadelphia 
Bale 
em OSSD «cc cecs $1.75 
Twenty-five Bales . 1.65 
Fifty Bales ...... 1.60 





One Hundred Bales 1.55 
Carlots 1.45 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


Importers 























Office: 616 W. Upsal St., Phila. Pa. 
The Mower 
THE CLIPPER that will cut 






all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 
the grass until it cuts 
it. You can cut tall 
grass and weeds be- 
tween rows and un- 
der shrub fences. If 
your dealer does not 
handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 





Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 








6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 


WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 





EVERYTHING for Wild Birds. Catalogue Free 
WINTHis0P PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 





lron 


Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCEK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 
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There are many 
reasons why 


some gardeners continually 
win the prizes. And one of 


the most important is their 


choice of this complete plant 
food. 


For 
information 
and prices, 
write 


Independent 
Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar St. 


Phila., Pa. 
for all kinds of plants 











Auto- 
Sickle 


12-inch 


24-inch Weight 20 lbs. 
Double edge reversible detachable blades 
Pressed Steel Construction 
Cuts dandelions, blackheads, long thin 
grass regardless of hight without effort. 


Write for description of our 
STEEP BANKING MOWER 


AUTO-SICKLE Co. 
South Natick Mass., U. S. A. 





MARK AND IDENTIFY 
YOUR CHOICE FLOWERS 
shrubs, trees, and plants, with 

New Idea Plant Labels 
Weatherproof, waterproof, renew- 
able. Always visible and perma- 
nent. The only real advancement 
ever made in plant labels. 


Send for sample and prices 


GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 32, Canton, Ohio 


GARDEN ARCHES 


Seats, Gates, Pergolas, Bird Houses, 
etc. Also Iris, Peonies, Ferns, Ever- 
greens. 





Send for Lists 


AMHERST NURSERIES 
Route 3 Amherst, Mass. 














GARDEN RECORD 
Price $1.00 


Indexed, Loose-leaf, Waterproof Cover. In- 
dispensable Record for Garden Enthusiasts. 


JEAN HOYT SMITH 
Sales Representative 


16 South St., Utica, N. Y. 





Please send postpaid Garden Records 


I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Kennedy, W. W. & Sons. (Red Bank, N. J.) 
“Dahlias Elite, perennials, gladiolus, 1931.” 
Kohankie, Henry & Son. (Painesville, Ohio.) 
“Price list, spring 1931. Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, roses, 
herbaceous perennials.” 
Logan Nurseries. (Wright, Mary E., Ambler, Pa.) 
“Rock plants and perennials.” 
Lovett’s Nursery (Little Silver, N. J.) 
“53rd annual catalog, 1931.” (Evergreen trees, evergreen and de- 
ciduous shrubs, perennials, roses, fruits.) 
McKay, C. C. (Van Dusen Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y.) 
“1931.” (Shade and dwarf fruit trees, perennials, evergreens, etc.) 
Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 West 45th St., New York City, N. Y.) 
“Flowers and vegetables, spring, 1931.” 
New England Nurseries. (Bedford, Mass.) 
“Hardy trees and plants for all purposes. 1931.” 
Payne, Theodore. (345 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
“Payne’s garden guide. Seeds, plants, trees, 1931.” 
“28th annual catalog of seeds, plants, shrubs, trees with cultural 
directions for planting and care.” 
Peacock Dahlia Farms. (Dahlialand, N. J.) 
“The world’s best dahlias.” 
Pearce, Rex D. (6930 Walnut Ave., Merchantville, N. J.) 
“Unusual bulb seeds.” 
Perry Seed Co. (12 & 13 Faneuil Hall St., Boston, Mass.) 
“1931.” (Seeds, bulbs, plants, horticultural and poultry supplies.) 
Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Stuttgart, Militarstrabe 74, Germany.) 
(Annual catalog of seeds, bulbs, etc.) 
Randall, E. E. (Randall’s Nurseries, 28 South St., Reading, Mass.) 
“Catalog of evergreens, flowering shrubs, hardy flower roots, roses, 
fruits, and other trees.” 
Rea, Frederic J. (Norwood, Mass.) 
“The popular phlox.” 
Reed, Chas. G. (Success Dahlia Gardens, 171 Ferry St., Lawrence, 


Mass.) 

“1931.” (Dahlias.) 

Robbins, E. C. (Ashford, N. C.) 

“Proposal list of very special offerings for spring of 1931.” (Hardy 
native evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, vines, ferns, 
aquatic and bog plants, bulbs, perennials, etc.) 

Robinson, A. D. & A. C. (Rosecroft Begonia Gardens, 530 Silver 
Gate Ave., Point Loma, Calif.) 
“Interim list of some of the begonia plants in the unexcelled collec- 
tion of Rosecroft Begonia Gardens.” 
Roos, Jelle. (Sharon, Mass.) 
“Gladioli, dahlias.” 
Rose Valley Nurseries. (Lyons, N. Y.) 

(Perennials, roses, dahlias, rock garden plants, begonias, gladioli, 
trees, shrubs, vines.) 

Ross Bros. Co. (Worcester, Mass.) 

(Farm, garden and flower seeds, bulbs and plants, tools, insecti- 
cides, etc.) 

Schoener, George M. A. (Padre’s Botanical Gardens, 125 So. Miipas 
St., Santa Barbara, Calif.) 
“World’s best roses, pedigreed, hand-hybridized dahlia seed, hybrid- 
ized gladiolus seeds, honor-roll dahlias.” 

Shreve, Ralph W. (Shreve Farm, Farmington, Ark.) 

“Hardy wild flowers from the Ozarks. Spring and Fall 1931.” 
Snyder Bros. Inc. (Center Point, Iowa.) 

“Hardy plant material for 1931.” 
Three Springs Fisheries. (Adamstown, Md.) 

“Water lilies and goldfish. Aquatic plants for pools and aquariums.” 
Thurlow & Stranger, Inc. (West Newbury, Mass.) 

—— hardy perennials, ornamental evergreens, shade trees and 
shrubs. 

Vilmorin- Andrieux & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris.) 

“1931.” (Flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, etc.) 

Wayside Gardens Co. (Mentor, Ohio.) 
“Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, spring 1931.” 
Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) 

“1931.” (Trees, shrubs, rock garden plants, perennials, lilacs, 

roses, etc.) 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 
Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 
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No longer need you wonder where the 
choice things in plant life may be obtained. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


The Plant Buyers Index 
is completely rewritten and brought to dato. 


Over 25,000 varieties covering all sections of the 
United States, including Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruits, Nuts, Rock Plants, Iris, Peonies, lj 
Bulbs, even Cacti and the Key gives you at once 
the sources from over 300 leading plantsmen and 
numerous specialists that offer the same. 

A 384-page, well-bound book with ample space 
for your individual notes; of convenient 5 by 7 
in, 81Ze. 


Price, postpaid, $10.00 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
Reading, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Middle-age American gardener and green- 
house man with life experience in all 
branches desires a position on a small 
commercial place or private estate. Massa- 
chusetts preferred but not essential. H. J. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 





Gardener, greenhouse man, Scotch, 35, 
skilled in estate up-keep, plants, shrubs, 
landscape, etc. Honest, dependable. Go 
anywhere. Al references. Moderate pay. 
xX. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 





Greenhouse man desires position, fifteen 
years’ experience, potted plants, cut flow- 
ers, vegetables, out doors and under glass. 
Capable of taking charge of large or small 
estate. Single, 30. Best references. 0. Mc., 
Care of “Horticulture,”” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all greenhouse and outside work. 
Best of references. 8S. H., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Private Chauffeur-Gardener, and handy 
man wishes to take care of estate. 20 
years’ experience. Highest references fur- 
nished. Robert Taylor, Care of Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, Inc., 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Private Secretary: The secretary of the 
former Director of the Harvard Botanical 
Garden desires position. Has thorough 
knowledge of plant names. Oan furnish 
best of references. S. S., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or Head Gardener on pri- 
vate estate. English and American train- 
ing. Thoroughly experienced in greenhouse, 
flowers and vegetables. Death of employer 
reason for present change. Best of refer- 
ences. C. G. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener wants position on small estate, 
or work under “head” on large place. Fruit, 
flower and vegetable growing well under- 
stood, also care of poultry and cows. Life 
experience of estate work, also first class 
carpenter and house painter (floors, etc.). 
Reasonable salary expected. Single and 
sober. McD., Care of “Horticulture,” Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Young man, single, aged 23. Capable of 
taking charge or as assistant on private 
estate. or as landscape architect's super- 
intendent. Has been superintendent for 
landscape architect and has also had much 
experience from the raising of seed to 
moving trees. W. J., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 

Young woman, graduate Eastern college, 
4-yr. course landscape architecture desires 
position with landscape architect or land- 
scape department nursery. Experienced i 
planting design and field work supervision. 
Can assist in office, knowledge of short- 
hand and typing. Any location. Reasonable 
salary. M. M., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 





A woman, trained, experienced gardener 
and garden designer seeks position, oD 
small place or will care for gardens by 
the day. References. F. A., Care of ‘Hot- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, experienced in all greenhousé 
and outside work. Single, 26 years of ag®. 
Best of references. J. G., Care of “Hortl 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





